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The Sunstroke. 


(Sometimes less is more.) 


For a long time we clung 
to the notion that longer days 
called for longer drinks. That 
any suggestion we made for 
summer ought to be served 
ina tall glass. The neatness “ 
of that logic, we now realize, & To make 
blinded us to its flaws. pour 1% oz. Si ‘and 3 oz. 
What matters, obviously,is grapefruit juice into a short 
not how long a drink is, but glass with ice. Add alittle 
oe good. So —_ on pack Triple Sec or sugar and stir. 
all your stubby little glasses in —_ 4 
mothballs, you might want to = mim off 
try a Sunstroke. leaves you breathless” 








WE WANT TO SELL CARS. 
YOU WANT TO SAVE MONEY. 


IT’S THAT SIMPLE. 


Right now, many Chevrolet dealers are offering 
year-end savings on in-stock Novas. 





Nova is Chevy's sensible, economical compact. 


The Nova 2-door with a six-cylinder engine is our lowest priced compact. 
It’s sensible, comfortable, basic transportation for six people. 

In a 3-door wagon-like Hatchback, the Nova 6 lets you carry things 
around comfortably, too. In a 4-door Nova 6, rear seat passengers enjoy 
comfort and easy entry while you enjoy the economy 
of Nova’s proved six-cylinder engine. And you get the confidence 
that comes from our 13 years of experience in building Novas. 

Ask your Chevrolet dealer about year-end savings on a 1974 Nova now. 
Chevrolet wants to sell cars, you want to save money. 

That’s why Chevrolet’s Year-End Savings Plan makes sense, 


Chevrolet makes sense for America. 
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A SMALL FRACTION OF TIME’S WEEKLY MAIL 


TER FROM THE PUBLISHE 


A great many Americans feel that the press (among many other 
institutions) fails to listen to them attentively, and fails to give them 
a chance to speak up or talk back. This week we introduce two fea- 
tures in response—or at least partial response—to this sentiment. 
One is Forum, a revamped Letters section, open to comment from 
readers, prominent and otherwise. The second is Soundings, a sci- 
entific polling of opinions and trendsin American society. 

In a typical week nowadays we get 1,300 letters. Since the spring 
of 1973, Watergate has inspired 40,000 pieces of mail, many of them el- 
oquent and impassioned. In order to provide a better showcase for 
all kinds of opinion, Forum, which replaces the old Letters section, 
will run in the middle of the magazine and be given more prominent 
display. The first Forum deals with, among other topics, amnesty for 
Nixon, his resignation and its meaning. Some of the writers, such as 
William Ruckelshaus and Norton Simon, are well known; others are 
not. Future contributors are invited to spell out their views about sub- 
jects treated in TIME as well as on other topics of current interest. 
We hope for thoughtful, substantial and provocative statements 
—and, within limits, we expect to give them the space they deserve. 

. D mB 

To complement Forum's individual expressions, Soundings, a poll 
jointly planned by TIME and the opinion-research firm of Yankel- 
ovich, Skelly & White, Inc., will appear roughly four times a year. Its 
major innovation is a carefully designed set of indicators of politics 
and social trends. These are based on responses over a period of time 
to a set of related questions. One such indicator, for example, is eco- 
nomic stress, and it is clearly rising. Others are conservatism and so- 
cial resentment; more will emerge in the future. The survey deals 
with matters that can never be as concretely measured as economic 
factors, such as the G.N.P. or the unemployment rate; but shifts in 
our indicators, we think, can be taken as significant barometer read- 
ings of the changing social-political climate. After Watergate, and as 
the 1976 elections approach, America is once again becoming con- 
cerned with a variety of other very specific issues and problems. By 
being highly sensitive to public issues, we hope Soundings will be es- 
pecially useful and illuminating in this era. 
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The neighbors didn't know the Forans 
were moving. Neither did the Forans. 


You're looking at a burglary in progress. 

While the Forans were away on vaca- 
tion, three bogus moving men pulled up in 
a van, let themselves in through the back 
door, and emptied the house. In broad daylight. 

This little story is true. Only the names 
have been changed. 

Granted, it’s not the kind of problem the 
average homeowner has to deal with on a 
day-to-day basis. 

More typical are those once-in-a-lifetime 
things that seem to happen two or three times 
a year. Like the day someone gets hurt trip- 
ping over your welcome mat.Or the night that 
old maple blows over on your garage. 


Obviously, you're going to need insurance. 


The question is, how much and what kind of 
protection is enough? 


The Travelers knows how confusing that 
can be. That’s why our Homeowners policy 
not only covers the big things, it also covers 
more of the little unsuspected things, the ones 
that can seem very big if you have to pay for 
them out of your own pocket. 

If you'd like to know just how compre- 
hensive a comprehensive Homeowners policy 
can be, talk to your local Travelers agent. 

See the Yellow Pages. 





THE TRAVELERS 


Maybe we can help. 


lakeside campus. Affiliated with the National 
Music Camp. Catalog 






INTERLOCHEN, MICHIGAN 49643, 616 276.9221 
















INTERLOCHEN 
IS... DRAMA, 
mi elo 


Byzantium Revisited 


The original of this 7th century 
treasure now at Dumbarton 
Oaks was discovered in a Con- 
stantinople goldsmith's work- 
shop. This authorized Alva 
Museum Replica is gold electro- 
plated with green enamel center 
(with chain). Satisfaction Guar- 
anteed. $8.50, plus 50¢ for 
postage (New York residents 
add sales tax). Order #DO-9N 


Museum Collections 


Box 999, Radio City Station, Dept. T, .Y.. MY. 10019 


INTERLOCHEN ARTS ACADEMY, ROOM T1874 


INTERLOCHEN 
Hl 3] SRE 


ZCENTER FORTHE ARTS 








CALL 
BOO<S7i- BIOS 


TOLL-FREE 
AND GET MONEY 
AT NO RISK. 


Its MONEY Magazine we're talking about. All it takes is a 
phone call (toll-free so you don’t have to spend a penny) to 
start getting MONEY. Read it in the comfort of your home. See 
what a big difference this new monthly magazine from Time Inc. 
can make in the way you think about handling your money. 
Spending it. Saving it. Borrowing. Investing. And most im- 
portant, protecting your money at a time of inflation. 

We're so sure you'll want to keep MONEY coming each 
month that we'll be glad to have you sample it at no risk. Just call 
800-621-8200 (in Tlinois, 800-972-8302). Order 12 issues at 
the special rate of $6.95—$2.05 less than the basic rate. 

We'll rush your first issue to you, give you a chance to enjoy 
it, then bill you. If you decide MONEY’s not for you, write “No 
thanks” across the bill and return it. And that will be that. Other- 
wise send your check and get 11 more issues. Call for MONEY 
right now. And get a better handle on your money. 


Money /Time & Life Bidg./541 N. Fairbanks Ct./Chicago, III. 60611 











Western Whopper 


MY NAME IS NOBODY 
Directed by TONINO VALERII 
Screenplay by ERNESTO GASTALDI 


Jack Beauregard (Henry Fonda) 
may be “the last hope for law-and-or- 
der in the West,” but he is sick of the re- 
sponsibility, not to mention the danger 
that goes with it. Take this fast-draw 
kid (Terence Hill) who insists his name 
really is Nobody, but who may want to 
become Somebody by outdrawing Jack 
Who needs him, especially when there 
is a boat leaving New Orleans for Eu- 
rope in a couple of weeks? There only a 
heart attack can cause a man to drop 
dead in the middle ofa street. 

For a while it looks as if My Name 
Is Nobody is going to be just another re- 
working of the familiar story of the gun- 
fighter who wants to quit but cannot. 
That reckons without Nobody, who 
turns out to be not just a hero-worship- 
er but perhaps the first gunfighter 
groupie. He wants Jack to go out in style 
and assure his place in history by tak- 
ing on not three or four baddies but the 
whole damn Wild Bunch—150 strong 
Jack is reluctant; the kid persists. In the 
end he successfully maneuvers Jack into 
legendary status and sets things up so 
that the old man can enjoy life 

It is all very satisfying, but even bet- 
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OR FOR FASTER 
SERVICE you can 
simply call 
800-621-8200 
toll-free. (In Illinois, 
call 800-972-8302.) 
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Advertisement 


IBM Reports 





From $1.26 in 1952 
to 1 cent today 


Waite the cost of just about everything has risen dramatically in recent years, 
the cost of doing things by computer has been a noteworthy exception. 

Although computers have become increasingly useful as their speed and 
capacity have multiplied, their cost per operation has declined sharply since the 
first commercial computer was installed less than 25 years ago. 

For example, in 1952 it cost $1.26 to do 100,000 multiplications on an IBM 
computer. Six years later, the cost had dropped to 26 cents. By 1964, those same 
100,000 multiplications could be executed for 12 cents—and by 1970, for 5 cents. 
Today, they can be done for a penny. 

All this against the current of inflation that has seen an 80% rise in the gov- 
ernment’s Consumer Price Index over the past twenty years. 

This astonishing reduction in a computer's per-function cost has led to 
important savings in the overall cost of doing a given data processing task. It has 
been brought about by technological advances such as the miniaturization of 
computer circuitry. Such advances have made possible vast increases in com- 
putation speed—from about 2,000 multiplications a second on an IBM com- 
puter in 1952 to more than 2,000,000 a second today. 

These improvements have resulted from constant pioneering by hundreds 
of companies in the data processing industry, pioneering that continues today. 
Over the years, IBM has invested more than $6 of every $100 of gross income 
in research and development. 

Lowered computation costs make it practical to use computers in an ever- 
widening range of applications—resulting in such benefits as faster handling of 
airlines reservations, better use of resources in manufacturing, and the saving of 
human lives through swift medical diagnosis. 

Further reductions could bring about still greater benefits—benefits that will 
be seriously needed. Should the world’s population increase by some 800 million 
people by 1985 as expected, there will be unprecedented demands for food, 
shelter, clothing, medicine, transportation and other necessities of life. The 
computer can greatly aid productivity in each of these areas. 

In the future, as in the past, the lower the cost of computing, the more sig- 
nificant the computer's contributions to society can be. 









































HILL & FONDA IN NOBODY 
An icon to reckon with. 


ter is the way Director Valerii has em- 
bellished a traditional western plain 
song with eccentric bursts of baroque in- 
vention. A disciple of Sergio Leone, in- 
ventor and master of the spaghetti west- 
ern, Valerii has found a way to have 
fun with his form without indulging in 
parody or resorting to bloody excesses 
that have marred so many recent west- 
erns. There is his handling of the Wild 


Bunch, which he converts into a men- 
acing abstraction: a cloud of dust, a 
thunder of hoofs, an excess rendered so 
mysterious by distance that it is hard to 
know whether to laugh or be scared. 
Fonda may now have to don steel- 
rimmed glasses before he can draw a 
bead on his targets, but he is still a great 
American presence, an icon to be reck- 
oned with. The blond, blue-eyed Hill 
blends the spirit of a devilish boy with 
an adult’s competence in the hard mo- 
ments of a hard trade. You half expect 
him to pull a toad out of his holster, 
and you never quite believe that he can 
draw thrice in the time it takes ordi- 
nary men to draw once. And you 
shouldn't. For this is not the legendary 
West, but the tall-tale West, where re- 
alistic detail is introduced merely to lend 
credence to one of the year’s most ex- 
pert whoppers. ® Richard Schickel 


Strictly Kosher 


THE MAD ADVENTURES OF “RABBI” JACOB 
Directed by GERARD OURY 

Screenplay by GERARD OurY and 
DANIELLE THOMPSON 


In a burst of rabid optimism com- 
mon to their species, the Stateside dis- 
tributors of this perishable French farce 
report that the movie contains “1,500 
separate gags.” How did such a statistic 
turn up? Did 20th Century-Fox survey 


theaters in France, where The Mad Ad- 
ventures of “Rabbi” Jacob has been 
doing the kind of business that virtually 
subsidizes an entire industry? Maybe the 
director supplied the eager exhibitors 
with a laugh count made on the metric 
system and an error was made in the 
conversion. Maybe something was lost 
in the translation. 

In order to accept for a moment—in 
the name of good sportsmanship and the 
brotherhood of nations—that there are 
1,500 gags in this movie, then it must 
be added that approximately 1,498 are 
not funny. No one ever said that gags 
have to be funny, of course. It helps if 
they are, but that may be asking too 
much. Certainly it is of the people in- 
volved with this movie 

In all the counting, no one seems to 
have noticed the stubborn absence of hu- 
mor or the manic mugging by the star, 
Louis de Funés, whose exertions make 
Jerry Lewis look, by comparison, like 
Alfred Lunt. De Funés likes to pop his 
eyes out, fast and wide, like two billiard 
balls bouncing off the side cushion. He 
is ever choleric, his veins on the point 
of rupture, like a man who has been 
mud-splattered by the bus he just 
missed. 

Oh yes, the plot. De Funés appears 
as a racist bourgeois, a prideful Cath- 
olic preparing for his daughter's wed- 
ding. His chauffeur, who is Jewish, has 
relatives arriving from New York. 
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*Slide Cube 
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the space of 80-slide 
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Merritt Flom Dept. TM-31-2 
Bell & Howell, 2201 W. Howard 


What isn't so obvious is how enables to preview each slide 
easy the ingenious Slide Cube before it's shown and reposition it if 
system is to use. You owe it to necessary. Try all the controls. A 
yourself to try one out. simple turn of the elevation knob 
Just take your next roll of centers the i on your screen 
slides to your Bell & ickly and easily. Now, isn't that 
Howell dealer and drop the slides the kind of slide projector 
into o Slide Cube cartridge. See how _you really feel at ease 
fast and easy it loads. Notice how with? 
easily the Slide Cube cartridge Try one out 
keeps your slides organized by soon. See why 
subject and projector-ready. And, the cube beats 
at a lower slide storage cost than the circle all 
down the line. 
© BeuweHowe 
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CINEMA 





DE FUNES IN “RABBI” JACOB 
Miscount on gags. 


There is a car accident, but the chauf- 
feur refuses to help, since it is after sun- 
down Friday—the start of the Sabbath, 
when Orthodox Jews do not work—so 
De Funés must extricate himself all on 
his own. Meanwhile, near the crash 
scene a gang of Middle Eastern terror- 
ists chases after one of their political 
leaders, trying to torture information 
about the underground out of him. De 
Funés stumbles on their hideout, hooks 
up with the leader, is chased by the ter- 
rorists, shows up at the airport, switch- 
es identities with a couple of Orthodox 
rabbis—his chauffeur’s relatives—is 
transported to an enormous welcoming 
celebration, is asked to preside over a 
bar mitzvah, all the while being chased 
by the terrorists because he is still in 
the company of the political leader, also 
disguised as a rabbi. De Funés cannot, 
of course, get out to his daughter's wed- 
ding, so his wife is furious, his daughter 
weeping 

Enough already ® Jay Cocks 
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GERALD FORD, HIS FEET PROPPED UP ON HISDESK, TALKING ON THE TELEPHONE IN THE OVAL OFFICE OF THE WHITE HOUSE 





AMERICAN NOTES 


A Tale of Two Shrines 


Nobody wanted the house at 649 
Union Avenue in Grand Rapids. The 
Veterans Administration, which re- 
ceived title to the property in 1972, had 
reduced its original asking price from 
$12,500 to $5,500 last month. Still no 
sale. One local speculator offered a dis- 
maying $100. Then, not long ago, the 
VA and the rest of the nation learned 
that President Ford had lived in the 
house from 1923 to 1930, years that in- 
cluded his football-hero days at nearby 
South High. 

Suddenly the VA was deluged with 
offers, despite the fact that in recent 
years the three-story house has become 
a victim of urban neglect, with smashed 
windows, torn screens, cans and bottles 
littering the front lawn. With Ford’s suc- 
cession to office, the Veterans Admin- 
istration has decided to turn away all 
the new offers and take the home off 
the market “for the foreseeable future.” 
It will eventually sell it only to a person 
or organization willing to preserve it as 
a national historic landmark. 

Meanwhile, the Cerritos, Calif, 
home occupied by Pat Nixon from 1914 
to 1930 was being accorded far differ- 
ent treatment. Last week, two days after 
Richard Nixon had resigned the pres- 
idency, an arsonist poured a flammable 
liquid on the outside walls of one room 
(which was being used as a community 
recreation center) and set a torch to it. 
A passing motorist spotted the flames 
and phoned Los Angeles County fire- 
men, who quickly extinguished the blaze 
before major damage could be done. Po- 


lice have almost no clues about who 
might have set the fire. Henceforth the 
modest home of the former First Lady 
will be protected by a 24-hour armed 
guard. 


Wrong Numbers 


During the 23 years that President 
Ford lived in suburban Alexandria, Va., 
he kept a listed telephone number in an 
attempt to be available to his constit- 
uents. When Ford became Vice Pres- 
ident nine months ago, he reluctantly 
took an unlisted number, and last Feb- 
ruary his old number was passed on to 
David Taylor, a postal worker, and his 
wife Alicia. Two or three times each day 
the Taylors got calls for the Fords. They 
found the calls intriguing—until Rich- 
ard Nixon’s presidency began to topple 
Throughout resignation week, the calls 
came with nerve-jangling frequency, 
mostly from well-wishers urging Ford 
to prepare himself to assume the pres- 
idency. All told, the Taylors received 
150 calls within the week, even though 
they often took the phone off the hook 
Finally, their patience wearing thin, 
they requested a new phone number 
Gerald Ford, of course, can now be 
reached at the White House 

But only if dialed with care. In Con- 
necticut’s area code 203, one digit away 
from Washington’s 202 area code, Ro- 
land Booker, a cement finisher, and his 
wife Mona have the same phone num- 
ber as the White House. Misdirected 
calls meant for Richard Nixon have be- 
come part of their lives (three months 
ago an ambassador rang inquiring what 
time he should show up for dinner). Dur- 
ing resignation week, they received an 


avalanche of calls urging Nixon to re 
main in office. But the Bookers have no 
plans to change their number and frank 
ly enjoy having an accidental ear on his 
tory. This week they plan to visit Wash- 
ington and tour the White House. They 
aren't worried about calling ahead to 
find out the tour schedule. Says Mona 
Booker: “We know the number.” 


Special Handling 


The U.S. Postal Service has been 
taking some withering criticism, thanks 
to rising rates and declining service, but 
Postmaster General Ted Klassen seems 
to be weathering the snow, rain, heat 
and gloom of day in executive style. At 
least according to Washington Watch 
dog Jack Anderson, who has made Klas 
sen a particular target. Last week An- 
derson attacked Postal Service expen 
ditures for Klassen’s first-class offices in 
Washington's L’Enfant Plaza Building 
More than $300,000 was spent to dec- 
orate the tenth-floor executive suite, 
charges Anderson, including $5,280 for 
a private pantry, $3,671 for two sets of 
walnut doors, and $5,999 on draperies 
The $528,360 spent furbishing the Post- 
al Board of Governors’ penthouse one 
floor above includes a $50,000 kitchen 
with $53 sugar bowls and $59 cream 
pitchers. Moreover, fumes Anderson, 
Klassen has negotiated a contract with 
the Board of Governors which guaran- 
tees him a retirement salary of $15,000 
a year for life. “The mails may be mov- 
ing slower and workers are having dif- 
ficulty keeping up with the cost of liv- 
ing,” concludes Anderson. “But Ted 
Klassen has it made.” Klassen had no 
comment on Anderson’s exposé 
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Gerald Ford: Off to a Fast, Clean Start 


“The nation needs action, not words.” 


Gerald Ford 


Every morning last week, the Pres- 
ident of the United States was driven 
into the capital from his suburban AI- 
exandria, Va., home along with the 
stream of commuters who daily turn In- 
terstate 95 into what Washingtonians 
sometimes grumpily refer to as “the 
world’s longest parking lot.” Preceded 
by a police car and trailed by four other 
vehicles, including a Secret Service sta- 
tion wagon and a press van, his lim- 
ousine was hard to miss. Many motor- 
ists waved a cheerful if somewhat 
bemused good-morning as the Chief Ex- 
ecutive, immersed in his morning news- 
papers, sailed past them in the lane re- 
served for buses and car pools. Gone was 
the public hostility of yesterday as Nix- 
on’s presidency foundered; now there 
was a new President, totally contrasting 
in manner, mien and style from his pre- 
decessor, and he was moving fast 

“We have a lot of work to do,” Ger- 
ald Ford told the Congress and the na- 
tion last week in his first major speech 
“Let's get on with it.” So saying, he set 
off on a week of action perhaps un- 
matched in the White House since the 
most frenetic days of Lyndon Johnson 
Though any new Administration is nec- 
essarily active, the casual Ford made it 
all seem unhurried, genial, low-key 

He declared the economy his No. | 
priority; he prescribed a balanced bud- 


get as the basic solution to the nation’s 
economic ills—an old-fashioned remedy 
that his manner somehow made sound 
newly promising; he sharply criticized 
General Motors for its recently an- 
nounced price increases of almost 10% 
(see THE ECONOMY). He gave much time 
to world affairs, including the crisis in 
Cyprus, met with the Soviet and Egyp- 
tian ambassadors, entertained the King 
of Jordan, accepted an invitation to vis- 
it Japan this fall, all the while contin- 
uing to reassure the U.S,’s allies that the 
basic foreign policy of the Nixon Ad- 
ministration remained unchanged (see 
box page 12). While mulling his choice 
for Vice President and the reorganiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch, he wel- 
comed a remarkably large and varied 
array of visitors to the White House 
Congressmen and Senators, mayors, 
Governors, labor leaders—as if to dem- 
onstrate at the outset his vow to create 
an “open” presidency 
Good Feeling. By his smooth ac- 
celeration into high gear last week Ford 
helped create a mood of good feeling 
and even exhilaration in Washington 
that the city had not experienced for 
many years, imparting the promise, at 
least, of a brilliant spring after a grim 
dark winter. In part, the euphoria was 
a reaction to the dying agonies of the 
Nixon Administration, and there were 
whispered post-mortems. “I tell you,’ 
confided one high official, “those last 
hours with the [former] President were 


the most painful that I have ever had to 
go through.” But it was also created by 
the relief that the peculiarly closed and 
almost paranoid style of the Nixon 
White House existed no more 

Journalists, who found themselves 
suddenly popular at the White House 
again, rejoiced in the minutiae of the 
new Administration. Reporters were de- 
lighted that the new press secretary, 
Jerry terHorst, was not afraid to say, as 
his predecessors had often been, “I don’t 
know, I didn’t ask the President,” pho- 
tographers were startled to be allowed 
to snap the President's morning swim 

Nobody was happier than the Re- 
publicans, who found their prospects for 
the November elections transformed al- 
most overnight. The party was “taking 
solid food again,” observed Washington 
Post Columnist George Will. “We're in 
business!” shouted G.O.P. National 
Chairman George Bush. At Washing- 
ton’s Federal City Club those two chron- 
iclers of reality in American political 
life, Richard M. Scammon and Ben J 
Wattenberg (in This U.S.A. and The 
Real Majority) eyed each other over 
lunch and began to rethink their thesis 
for their next book. “How’s this for the 
introduction?” asked Wattenberg. “ ‘It 
has been a tragic time for America. The 
President resigned under a dark cloud, 
leaving behind him in disarray one of 
the world’s great political parties—the 
Democrats.’ ” 

Good sense, perspective and propor- 
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A great deal of access to his door. 


tion were back in fashion. When, for ex- 
ample, the Fords’ eldest son Mike, 24, 
was quoted as saying that Richard Nix- 
on owed the American people a “total 
confession” of his role in Watergate, no 
red balloons went up at the White 
House. The President accepted the 
young divinity student’s comment with 
equanimity. “All my children have spo- 
ken for themselves since they first 
learned to speak,” he said tolerantly, 
“and not always with my advance ap- 
proval. I expect that to continue in the 
future.” And that was that. 

The President arrived at the Oval 
Office most mornings at 7:45 and 
plunged into the day’s work. At first he 
used his old vice-presidential office in 
the Executive Office Building, but by 
early last week he was shuttling between 
the Oval Office for small meetings and 
the Cabinet Room for larger ones. The 
only thing that seemed to intimidate him 
about the Oval Office the first day was 
the telephone. “I haven't figured this 
thing out yet,” he acknowledged as he 
fumbled with the myriad buttons. The 
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FORD INSPECTING EAST HALL OF THE WHITE HOUSE 


WITH CONGRESSMAN LESLIE ARENDS 


| 





desk that had always been 
meticulously clean during 
the Nixon years was now 
cluttered with papers as 
Ford, wearing steel-rimmed 
reading glasses, pored over 
them. 

Face to Face. One of the Presi- 
dent’s first visitors every morning was 
Secretary of State Henry Kissinger. The 
President was most concerned about the 
fighting in Cyprus, which directly affect- 
ed two of the U.S.’s NATO allies, Greece 
and Turkey, but he was also anxious to 
follow up on his assurances that he 
would pursue the Nixon Administra- 
tion’s foreign policy. Toward that end, 
Ford had lunch with Egyptian Foreign 
Minister Ismail Fahmy, then met with 
Soviet Ambassador Anatoly Dobrynin, 
who cut short a vacation to return to 
Washington after Nixon resigned 
Among other things, Ford and Dobry- 
nin discussed the trade reform bill, 
which has been stalled in the Senate 
The bill would confer “most-favored-na- 
tion” (in effect, normal) trading status 
on the Russians and was eagerly sought 
by the Nixon Administration as a means 
of advancing détente. But it has been ve- 
hemently opposed by several Senators 
who believe that, in return for trade con- 
cessions, the U.S. should insist that the 
Russians liberalize their laws regarding 





WITH OLD FRIEND & ADVISER MELVIN LAIRD 


emigration rights and agree to end the 
harassment of Soviet Jews 

The Dobrynin meeting led in turn 
to one of Jerry Ford’s most remarkable 
accomplishments of the week. A day lat- 
er, he sat down to breakfast with three 
of the trade bill’s staunchest critics, Sen 
ators Henry Jackson of Washington 
Jacob Javits of New York and Abra 
ham Ribicoff of Connecticut. Richard 
Nixon had never met directly with Jack- 
son or the other Senators to discuss the 
bill, and Ford’s face-to-face meeting 
seemed to have paid off. White House 
sources said later that some sort of com- 
promise appears to be in the works. 

The nation’s most vexing problem, 
obviously, is inflation and the President 
made it the principal subject of his first 
address to Congress. Freely admitting 
that “the state of our economy is not so 
good,” Ford vowed in the speech—and 
repeated all week—his determination to 
hold down federal spending and to seek 
“a sense of self-sacrifice in this coun- 
try.” As earnest of his intention, he ve- 
toed a bill authorizing a health research 
program. The amount involved was only 
$47 million, but Ford made his point. 

The occasion for the speech was a 
mellow homecoming for Gerald Ford, 
a return to the well of the House of Rep- 
resentatives where he served happily for 
25 years. He was cheered so long and 
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CONVERSING WITH SENATOR GOLOWATER 


loudly by his old friends from both hous- 
es of Congress that the President turned 
and said to his old friend Speaker Carl 
Albert, “You're wasting good TV time.” 
Later he seemed determined to shake 
every hand in the House. “You know,” 
Albert told him, the microphones pick- 
ing up his aside over the roar of applause, 
“I'm afraid I might have called you Jer- 
ry instead of Mr. President last night.” 
The President laughed. 

His manner was clearly that of a 
Chief Executive who did not see him- 
self as a caretaker President. He spoke 
of “my Cabinet officers” and “my White 
House staff.” He declared, with little re- 
gard for the sensitivities of his deposed 
predecessor, “I began to put my Admin- 
istration’s own economic house in order 
starting last Friday.” He even said flat- 
out, “God willing, I will have at least 
three more chances” to make State of 
the Union addresses—that “at least” be- 
ing the strongest indication yet that he 
has abandoned his earlier contention 
that he would not seek the presidency 
in 1976. Senate Minority Leader Hugh 
Scott declared that Ford will have little 
choice but to run for re-election in 1976, 
because “the party will demand it.” 

Open Door. In his 32-minute 
speech Ford promised to work with his 
old friends as coequals: “My motto to- 
ward the Congress is communication, 
conciliation, compromise and coopera- 
tion ... I do not want a honeymoon with 
you—I want a good marriage.” He 
pledged to avoid some of the most griev- 
ous failings of the Nixon presidency. “I 
intend to listen,” he said, not just to 
members of Congress but “to the peo- 
ple themselves ... I want to be sure that 
we are all tuned in to the real voice of 
America.” He will be as approachable 
as ever, he promised. “My office door 
has always been open, and that is how 
it is going to be at the White House” 
—providing, he added wryly, “you don’t 
overdo it.” 

There were other words of reassur- 
ance. He paid tribute to “the absolute 
necessity of a free press.” He pledged 
that “there will be no illegal tappings, 
eavesdropping, buggings or break-ins by 
my Administration” and thereby drew 
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Chatting with Betty and Susan 


“This house has been like a grave,” 
Betty Ford, the new First Lady, re- 
marked to TIME Correspondent Bonnie 
Angelo in an interview soon after her 
initial tour of her new home at 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue. The comment 
was made not in criticism but compas- 
sion for the Nixons’ long ordeal there. 
“I want it to sing,” Mrs. Ford said of 
the White House, adding that while she 
greatly admires Pat Nixon, she is going 
to be a different kind of First Lady. “I 
expect to be very active. Pat Nixon did 
many, many things with groups inside 
the White House. I expect to be a more 
public person.” 

While some commentators hoped 
that the new First Family would not be 
subjected to the usual near-royal pub- 
licity (see THE PRESS), the Fords’ re- 
freshing easy charm proved highly at- 
tractive. During her inspection of the 
White House, Betty Ford was asked by 
a staff member whether she would like 
to have stereo in her suite. “Not for me,” 
she declared. “I couldn’t stand it.” 

Would the President join her for 
lunch in the mansion, as Lyndon John- 
son used to do with Lady Bird? “I can’t 
imagine that,” she replied. “He’s too 
busy.” And then, with a smile, she add- 
ed: “I don’t want him for lunch. If I 
don’t have anything scheduled,” she 
continued, “I'll call up friends and have 
them come for lunch. After all, that’s 
what [the mansion] is for.” 

Mrs. Ford was delighted with the 
two-bedroom suite used by presidential 
couples, though she frankly declared, 
“We have shared the same bed for 25 
years and we're not going to change 
that.” But now, she said, “Jerry can get 
dressed in a room of his own. For years 
I've tried to sleep while he’s getting 
dressed; now he won't have to tiptoe.” 

_ 

“He’s always been an early riser. 
That’s the part of the day he really en- 
joys. He gets his breakfast and reads the 
papers and gets ready for the day. I 
wouldn’t dare intrude. Even when he 
gets [Son] Steve’s breakfast, they eat 
separately and read the papers. They 
don’t talk. I can’t imagine anything 
worse than starting off the day with 
conversation.” 

The First Lady is intent on ensur- 
ing that the White House is a lively 
home for her family, but this year only 
her daughter Susan, 17, will be living 
there with her parents. The Fords’ el- 
dest son, Michael, 24, is married and at- 
tending a theological seminary. Son 
John, 22, is working at his summer job 
as a forest ranger in Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. Steven, 18, has decided to 
wait a year before entering Duke Uni- 
versity and will work on a cattle ranch 
in Utah. “Dad probably wasn’t too hot 
on that,” Susan remarked, “but he would 
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never object so strongly that he would 
tell Steve not to go.” For himself, Steve, 
who has been tooling around Ocean 
City, Md., in his yellow Jeep, remarked: 
“I'm still trying to get used to the idea 
that the man I think of as my Dad is 
the President of the United States.” 

But Susan is eagerly looking forward 
to the move. Last week she and her boy- 
friend Gardner Britt, 17, the son of a 
Ford auto dealer in Virginia, brought 
her belongings to the White House and 
installed her two dozen potted plants in 
the third-floor solarium. For their dat- 
ing, “I’m looking for a back stairway 
for Gardner, so he won't have to go 
through all that stuff,” Susan says. Af- 
ter surveying the mansion, Susan picked 
a suite on the third floor and asked that 
it be repainted yellow. 

oe 


Mrs. Ford reminded her daughter 
that she must still take care of her pot- 
ted plants. “Don’t I always?” Susan re- 
torted. “And when I’m away, well, I'll 
find somebody. Maybe Mr. Harriston, 
he’s so nice ...”” Mr. Harriston, a White 
House doorman, is probably never near 
the third-floor solarium, but Susan’s en- 
thusiasm may prove irresistible. 

Like her parents, Susan seems to re- 
sist any suggestion that living in the 
White House will change the Fords’ 
lives. “I'll never throw away my blue 
jeans,” she vows. She is also determined 
to continue to baby-sit for the family of 
Congressional Aide Peter Abbruzzese, 
which lives across the street from the 
Ford home in Alexandria. In fact, says 
Susan, she told Mrs. Abbruzzese, who is 
expecting her third child, “that when 
she goes to the hospital to have that kid, 
she should drop her other two at the 
White House and I'll take care of them. 
That will take some of the stuffiness out 
of the place.” Susan is also musing, ap- 
ropos of White House entertainment, 
that “it would be great to have a party 
with the Beach Boys or Bette Midler.” 


MRS. FORD PACKING BOOKS IN ALEXANDRIA 








FORD & KISSINGER MEETING AT WHITE HOUSE WITH SOVIET AMBASSADOR DOBRYNIN (LEFT) 
Afterward, a remarkable compromise through face-to-face contact. 


the loudest ovation of the session. He ap- 


miliar voice came over Rangel’s line, 
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by Nixon's former council, Biemiller 
said, but it would go along with the new 
proposal because “today we have a new 
= President. We have confidence in the in- 
tegrity of this President.” Before the day 
was out, Senators were speculating that 
Ford would get his council. 

On Wednesday, Ford invited pow- 
erful Democratic Senator Russell Long 
of Louisiana over to the White House 
to talk. Long’s support would be helpful 
to the President in achieving the com- 
promise health-care program that Ford 
so firmly wants to get through Congress 
this year. In this area, as in his success- 
ful wooing of Senators Jackson, Javits 
and Ribicoff on the trade reform bill 
compromise, Ford seemed to be work- 
ing at full speed to make the most of 
the honeymoon while it lasts. 

“Start with Me.” One day last 
week the mayors of 16 US. cities asked 
which White House aide they should 
deal with in the new Administration. 
Replied the President: “Start with me.” 
To the 16 mayors, as well as to the 14 
Governors he saw last week, he empha- 
sized his commitment to carry on Nix- 
on's revenue-sharing program, but he 
told the mayors that he would veto the 
$20 billion mass-transit bill as too 
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pealed to a constituency that included 
“women’s liberationists and male chau- 
vinists, and all the rest of us somewhere 
in between,” and the members of Con- 
gress laughed and cheered. After the 
troubles of the recent past, they wel- 
comed the President’s efforts to heal the 
nation’s wounds. 

All week long the President sum- 
moned both old friends and old foes to 
the White House. On Monday morning, 
Congressman Charles Rangel, the New 
York Democrat who is chairman of the 
Black Caucus in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, received a phone call that his 
secretary suspected was a put-on 
“There’s a call from somebody saying 
he’s the President,” she said. Then a fa- 


“Hi, Charlie.” It was Ford, responding 
to a request from the Black Caucus and 
suggesting that they confer with him “to 
work out problems of mutual interest.” 

Then the President reached out to 
his adversary, organized labor. He invit- 
ed AFL-CIO President George Meany 
over to the Oval Office for a chat, and the 
crusty old Meany, who in the end had 
thrown the resources of his office into the 
effort to impeach Nixon, came away im- 
pressed. Two days later, the AFL-CIO’s 
chief lobbyist, Andrew J. Biemiller, an- 
nounced that labor was prepared to sup- 
port Ford’s proposal for a new Cost of 
Living Council with jawboning rather 
than regulatory authority. It was true 
that organized labor had felt “zapped” 


costly 

When some Governors and county 
executives complained that they had 
had difficulty gaining access to the 
White House in the past, Ford urged 
them to take their problems to Domes- 
tic Assistant Kenneth Cole and prom- 
ised that Cole would forward the mat- 
ters to the President within two days or 
less. “And if Ken Cole is not respon- 
sive,” added Ford, “then you can see 
me.” The out-of-towners, who remem- 
bered that Richard Nixon’s technique 
had been to deliver a well-framed mono- 
logue and then turn the meeting over to 
an assistant when the discussion began, 
pronounced themselves impressed. “The 
style of President Ford,” said Washing- 


On the Overseas Line 


During one of several calls to London last week about 
the Cyprus crisis, Henry Kissinger reached British Foreign 
Secretary James Callaghan in Prime Minister Harold Wil- 
son’s office at No. 10 Downing Street. After a few moments 
of conversation, Kissinger told Callaghan that “I am here in 
the Oval Office with the President and he would like a few 
words with you, Jim, and the Prime Minister.” Gerald Ford 
then spent ten minutes complimenting Britain's efforts to con- 
tain the Cyprus situation and emphasizing his commitment 
to continuity in U.S. foreign policy. Whitehall officials later 
happily declared Anglo-American relations to be the warm- 
est since the early 1960s, when Harold Macmillan’s and John 
Kennedy's rambling phone conversations added “Jack-Mac” 
talks to the vocabulary of transatlantic diplomacy. 

Throughout his first week in the Oval Office, Ford han- 
dled U.S, foreign relations with more assurance and subtlety 
than many observers at home and abroad had expected. He 
held White House talks with Soviet Ambassador Anatoly Do- 
brynin, Egypt’s Foreign Minister Ismail Fahmy and South 
Viet Nam’s Ambassador Tran Kim Phuong; all left consid- 
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erably reassured about the depth of the new Administration’s 
commitment to promises made earlier by Richard Nixon 

Ford also talked Middle East politics with visiting King 
Hussein of Jordan. The President scored heavily with the Jap- 
anese by swiftly picking up an original invitation to Nixon to 
visit Tokyo some time after the November elections—the first 
visit there by a U.S. President. Ford also pocketed a dip- 
lomatic IOU by agreeing to hold talks late next month with Ja- 
pan’s politically embattled Premier Kakuei Tanaka, who feels 
he can score points at home by negotiating with the new Pres- 
ident. Ford extended a similar invitation to West Germany's 
new Chancellor, Helmut Schmidt, who plans to come to Wash- 
ington when the United Nations General Assembly opens 
next month. The Chief Executive invited Greece’s new ci- 
vilian Premier, Constantine Caramanilis, to visit Washington 
to discuss the Cyprus crisis, but the Premier decided it would 
be unwise to leave Athens “at this time.” 

a 

What impressed foreign leaders most of all was Ford's di- 
plomacy on Capitol Hill in the matters of the trade bill. The 
President agreed to initiate an exchange of letters from Mos- 
cow in which the Soviets would consent to end harassment of 
Jews and to allow all Jews to leave who seek emigration ap- 
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ton Governor Daniel Evans, “is to be ca- 
sual, informal, candid.” Said San Fran- 
cisco Mayor Joseph Alioto: “This was a 
great thing. It had been a long, long time 
since we had been in the White House” 
—almost four years, in fact. 

Originally, Ford had hoped to an- 
nounce his choice for Vice President by 
the end of his first week in office, but 
he failed to make it. Amid endless spec- 
ulation, almost everyone agreed that the 
leading contenders were former New 
York Governor Nelson Rockefeller and 
Republican National Chairman Bush. 
Others believed to be on Ford's list in- 
cluded former Secretary of Defense Mel- 
vin Laird, Senator Howard Baker of 
Tennessee, Governor Evans and former 
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Attorney General Elliot Richardson. 
Former Pennsylvania Governor Wil- 
liam Scranton, who was helping Ford 
with takeover problems, was also said 
to be a candidate, but Scranton de- 
scribed himself as “Mr. Temporary” and 
claimed that he would not accept the 
job unless “the nation was at war or 
something.” 





Rockefeller’s prospects were buffet- 
ed briefly by a bizarre report, mentioned 
by Columnist Jack Anderson last week, 
alleging that Rockefeller money had 
been used to finance a “stand-by” group 
of “toughs” to disrupt the 1972 Dem- 
ocratic National Convention. The she- 
nanigans were supposedly described in 
papers contained within seven myste- 
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rious boxes of Watergate “documents.” 
This material, once supposedly held by 
Watergate Conspirator E. Howard 
Hunt, was said to have been spirited 
away by a Nixon loyalist named Roy 
Sheppard following the Watergate 
break-in of June 1972. Sheppard later 
said that he burned the papers, but re- 
cently there have been rumors that ei- 
ther the originals or copies of the orig- 
inals had not been destroyed. 

Whether the so-called Sheppard pa- 
pers ever existed is dubious. Rockefeller 
branded the allegations as “absolutely 
untrue” and signified his willingness to 
open campaign finance records to re- 
fute the charge. Rockefeller contributed 
$250,000 to the Nixon campaign that 
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year with the stipulation, he said, that 
the money be spent only in New York 
State campaigns and only under super- 
vision of Rockefeller associates. A tele- 
phoned tip to the White House, giving 
the location of a safe-deposit box sup- 
posedly containing copies of the docu- 
ments, sent the Watergate Special Pros- 
ecutor’s investigators scurrying, but the 
vault they were directed to proved to be 
empty. With that, the White House de- 
scribed the charges against Rockefeller 
as being “without foundation” and re- 
iterated that Rocky was still very much 
“under consideration” for the No. 2 job 
in the nation. 

At odd moments throughout the 
weck, Ford retired to the small work- 
ing office beside the Oval Office, took 
off his jacket, and shuffled through his 
notes on the vice-presidential appoint- 
ment. When asked for the names of peo- 
ple whom the President was consulting, 
Press Secretary Jerry terHorst replied, 
“He’s consulting himself.” At week’s 
end Ford was said to be still genuinely 
undecided. When informed by terHorst 
that some newspapers were saying that 
the President had narrowed the field 


plications (35,000 last year). Assuming the Soviets go along, 
the Ford compromise clears the way for passage of the bill. 

Across the world, the public is still struggling to get a han- 
die on the new U.S. leader, European commentators have gen- 
erally tried to find Ford parallels in Harry Truman. Ettore 
Della Giovanna, 61, Italian television’s version of Eric Seva- 
reid, has been presenting the President as “a noble expres- 
sion of the average American—that average American which 
has made America great and powerful.” Like many U.S. news- 
men, European editors have dwelt more or less heavily on 
Ford's supposed lack of intellectual heft. 

Despite such occasional reservations, observers are be- 
ginning to recognize advantages in the fact that Ford’s strong 
suit is domestic politics. Nixon in his last months seemed to 
many diplomats to be using foreign policy as a way of deal- 
ing with his domestic problems; doubts rose as to whether he 
had the political wherewithal at home to make good on the 
agreements he was signing on his trips abroad. For that rea- 
son foreign leaders who tuned into Ford’s speech to Congress 
were encouraged by the President’s warmly received promise 
to cultivate Capitol Hill, as well as his emphasis on inflation 
and other domestic issues. Says lan Smart, deputy director of 
Britain's prestigious Royal Institute of International Affairs: 
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“The U.S. as the center of influence, the way in which its econ- 
omy is run, the way in which it will conduct itself as a buyer 
and seller of resources, are of far more importance than the 
panoply of international negotiations and international re- 
lationships. [Ford’s] best contribution abroad will be to es- 
tablish that he has his domestic situation under control.” That 
will be truest in Western Europe. 
. 

TIME’s Chief European Correspondent William Rade- 
maekers observes: “The new leaders in Europe want more 
joint cooperation and less public clashing over cosmic pro- 
posals such as Kissinger’s Atlantic Charter speech of 1973 
To them this means more consultation on a range of prob- 
lems from inflation to the environment. It does not neces- 
sarily mean summitry or an American President living out of 
a suitcase. It does mean hard talking at the Cabinet level, 
and a President who can deliver on his promises—get bills 
through Congress and lobby with the American people for 
what he believes. Europeans joke about our Presidents—John- 
son the Texas sheriff, Kennedy of Camelot, Nixon the crisis 
manager. Now they feel they have an all-American boy. They 
do not know exactly what that means; but they seem eager 
and willing for a fresh start.” 
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FORD DANCING WITH QUEEN ALIA 


from about 15 to only three, Ford 
quipped, “I’m glad you told me that. It'll 
save me a lot of time.” 

For almost two weeks, Ford had had 
a four-man “transition planning team” 
at work on his behalf. The team’s mem- 
bers are all old friends: Scranton; NATO 
Ambassador Donald Rumsfeld, who 
had flown to Washington two weeks ago 
on his own initiative and was asked by 
Ford to head the team; Interior Secre- 
tary Rogers Morton, the former Repub- 
lican National Committee chairman; 
and John O. Marsh, a former Democrat- 
ic Congressman from Virginia. The 
team was said to be organizing a talent 
search, but its main task was to advise 
Ford on how to reorganize the White 
House staff and streamline its opera- 
tions. Among the recommendations the 
team is expected to make to the Presi- 
dent this week: drastically slim down the 
White House bureaucracy, which, under 
Richard Nixon, grew from 220 to almost 
510; reduce the power of the Office of 
Management and Budget which, under 
Nixon, had usurped the policymaking 
functions of many departments and 
agencies; restore the operating authority 
of the Cabinet, which had atrophied 
considerably under Nixon. 

Difficult Days. Rumsfeld might 
eventually replace Alexander Haig as 
White House chief of staff, but not right 
away. The President is said to believe 
that Haig performed an important ser- 
vice to the nation during the difficult 
last days of the Nixon Administration, 
and he announced that Haig would be 
staying on “for the duration.” Asked 
how long that period would be a White 
House aide amended the phrase to read 
“for the indefinite future.” Nonetheless, 
several of Ford’s friends thought it like- 
ly that Haig would leave within a few 
months, if for no other reason than that 
they expect his functions to be divided 
sooner or later among four or five aides. 
“I don’t expect a chief of staff on the 
Nixon model,” said one Ford associate. 
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MRS. FORD WITH KING HUSSEIN 
“Nobody’s going to get us off the dance floor at 10 o'clock.” 


“There'll be a great deal of access to 
Ford’s door.” 

Among other appointments an- 
nounced last week: 

>» Former Congressman Marsh, 48, 
as a White House Counsellor. 

> Philip Buchen, 58, the President’s 
former law partner, as White House 
counsel. The once inconspicuous post 
acquired notoriety when held by John 
Dean and J. Fred Buzhardt. It will prob- 
ably regain its invisibility under Ford. 

>» Jack Hushen, 39, former Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Detroit 
News and chief press aide in the Justice 
Department under Attorney General 
John Mitchell, as deputy press secretary. 

> Rear Admiral William M. Lu- 
kash, 43, as the President's personal 
physician. Dr. Lukash is a specialist in 
gastroenterology and internal medicine 
who had been serving as assistant phy- 
sician to former President Nixon. 

Lukash described the President as 
an unusually healthy 61-year-old. “I’m 
blessed with a patient who has an un- 
derstanding of the importance of phys- 
ical fitness. He’ll make my job easy.” 
Without a White House swimming pool 
(the former one was turned into a press 
room by Nixon) for his 40 daily laps, 
the President will have to find another 
form of exercise. Says Ford: “The Oval 
Office seems very confining. I'd have to 
go to Burning Tree for golf, or to Camp 
David. I won't have a Key Biscayne or 
a San Clemente, but we will go to Vail 
(Colorado] to ski over the holidays.” 

Ford’s first week ended with one of 
the liveliest White House evenings in 
years, a party for King Hussein and 
Queen Alia of Jordan. Betty Ford was 
well aware that guests are supposed to 
remain at White House dinners until af- 
ter the President and the First Lady 
leave; the Nixons, as a rule, withdrew 
as soon as the entertainment ended. Mrs. 
Ford was having none of that: “I'm just 
going to tell the guests that they can 
leave whenever they want to,” she said, 
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because “nobody's going to get us off the 
dance floor at 10 o'clock.” 

“We love to dance,” the President 
declared at the party, and proved it by 
dancing again and again with the beau- 
tiful Alia, while the King twirled Betty 
Ford round the floor. Later, as the roy- 
al guests departed, the Queen pro- 
nounced it “a swinging party,” and the 
President kissed her on both cheeks 

After bidding goodnight to the roy- 
al guests, the Fords came back to dance 
some more. Guests applauded as the 
President, paired off with Cindy Nes- 
sen, the Korean-born wife of NBC News- 
man Ron Nessen, improvised his way 
through Big Bad Leroy Brown. 

Among the guests were Senator 
Mark Hatfield, a liberal Republican 
who had not been welcome at the White 
House for at least five years; World Bank 
President Robert MacNamara, who said 
that he had not been there since 1968; 
Mrs. Ogden Reid, wife of the New York 
Congressman, who marveled that she 
and her husband had been invited be- 
cause “we are Democrats now”; and 
anti- Nixon Congressman Pete McClos- 
key of California. Also present were a 
covey of White House reporters, includ- 
ing one from the Washington Post, 
whose staffers nearly two years ago were 
being banned from even covering White 
House social events let alone, Aorribile 
dictu, participating in any of them. 
“Happy New Year!” Senator Hatfield 


shouted, and McCloskey called the 
scene the harbinger of “a new day.” 
New Mood. Some might have 


sniffed that this hastily planned state 
dinner offered beef a la bordelaise and 
no special entertainment. But this par- 
ty, coming only a week after the cat- 
aclysm, offered something far beyond 
entertainment: the signal of the new 
mood in Washington and in much of 
the nation, the satisfaction that came 
from having a new and relaxed man in 
the White House who had unaffectedly 
asked for the nation’s prayers in saying, 
“T want to be a good President.” 

Enormous and evident problems in 
the economy and elsewhere confront 
him, and they will not be solved by mere 
good cheer. Yet unpredictably crises 
surely lie ahead, and in the first fine 
careless rapture of Gerald Ford's acces- 
sion, no one can predict what kind of 
President he will prove to be. For the 
moment, after the miasma of Watergate, 
that could wait. Last week Washington 
and the nation seemed satisfied to re- 
joice in such simplicities as having a 
Chief Executive who worked in his shirt- 
sleeves, who said what he meant and 
meant what he said, who by his hon- 
esty and accessibility was swiftly exor- 
cising the pinched ghosts of the Nixon 
era from the White House. At the end 
of his first week, the President of the 
US. was still jumping to his feet and 
coming out from behind his desk to 
shake hands with Jerry terHorst when- 
ever his press secretary, a friend of 25 
years, entered the Oval Office. 
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Right now, many Chevrolet dealers are offering year-end savings 
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Impala is America’s best-selling full-size car. 
Chevy Impala has the room, ride and com- 
fort you want in a family-size car. And 
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The Great American Value. 
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THE PRESIDENCY /HUGH SIDEY 


Notes from an Open White House 


Some things were different in Washington last week. 

New York’s Congressman Barber Conable, who has been part of the Re- 
publican leadership for four years, got his first invitation to the Oval Office. 

He came in the northwest gate without a pause, found himself ushered 
cheerfully into the visitors’ lobby of the West Wing, then next thing he knew 
he was in the back rooms having a good discussion on health insurance and 
tax reform with two old friends, Mel Laird and Bryce Harlow. He was led 
down to the President's office and found himself standing right at the heart 
of things shaking hands with another congressional friend, Jerry Ford. 

Conable said it was his first time in the Oval Office. Ford looked sur- 
prised, assured him it would not be his last. The President ordered iced tea 
for the two and they settled on the sofas. “Is that a Gilbert Stuart?” asked Con- 
able, admiring the portrait of George Washington over the fireplace. “I don’t 
know,” said the President. “I haven't been here long enough.” Conable got 
down to business. “What kind of Vice President do you want?” he asked 
Ford. “Wait a minute,” said the President, “I asked you here to tell me what 
kind of Vice President I should have.” 


Between the Nixon resignation and the Cyprus crisis, Henry Kissinger 
stood in his huge domain on the seventh floor at the State Department and ac- 
tually let his mind wander from statecraft. “What do you think of this rug?” 
he asked a visitor, pointing at a handsome Oriental that had been laid over 
the broad and lifeless expanse of beige G.I. carpeting. “Nancy thought I need- 
ed something to break things up. It’sa little too busy, isn’t it?” 


Three reporters in the 1971 chartreuse Pinto belonging to the Milwau- 
kee Journal's Jack Kole sped up to the White House following Ford's ad- 
dress to Congress. They wanted a text of the speech. “We are going to test 
the Administration’s new openness,” the Chicago Daily News's Peter Lis- 
agor told the guard. “Can we drive in?” The police officer checked, was told 
it was okay. They drove up West Executive Avenue, sometimes called Lim- 
ousine Alley, finding a parking space in slots reserved for the Vice President. 
They got the text, went off into the night as easily as they had come. 


West Virginia’s Republican Governor Arch Moore, who has been going 
to the White House as Congressman or Governor since the days of Dwight Ei- 
senhower, came around for the President’s courtesy meeting with the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the National Governors’ Conference. Moore found 
himself swept along in congenial confusion through those sacred corridors of 
power in the White House. He paused at the Oval Office, then went on to 
the Cabinet Room. There was no agenda and Ford just came into the room 
with no fanfare and started to shake hands around the big table. “This 
should be a frank discussion,” he told the men, “but most important, 
it should be relaxed.” 

It was. It included a talk about football and about working together. It 
struck Moore that there were only three presidential aides in attendance. He 
recalled that in the previous years the walls had been papered with those 
young, eager staff members that inhabited the White House. Back in Charles- 
ton, the Governor pondered the pleasant interlude. “We had the impression,” 
he said, “that we were most welcome.” Everywhere there was the feeling that 
the American presidency was back in the possession of the people. 
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PEERING OVER FENCE AT SAN CLEMENTE 


THE EX-PRESIDENT 


In Seclusion 


The beach that used to be guarded 
by foot patrols and a Coast Guard cut- 
ter has been returned to the public. Last 
week a stream of strollers made the one- 
mile trek along the sand from San Cle- 
mente State Beach to stare at—and try 
to peer over—the wooden fence behind 
the railroad tracks and the 25-ft. bluff 
behind it. All that the curious could see 
was the gazebo that was refurbished at 
public expense and a corner of the main 
building. Richard Nixon stayed out of 
sight, as secluded in the Casa Pacifica 
at San Clemente as he was in his last 
weeks in the White House. 

Except for occasional trips to the 
beach at Camp Pendleton 13 miles south 
of the estate and a drive in a dark-topped 
white Mercury, Nixon remained inside 
the compound. He received hardly any 
visitors and made only a few telephone 
calls to old supporters. He did call his 
longtime friend and former communi- 
cations director, Herb Klein, to offer a 
good-humored apology for the unflatter- 
ing references in the transcripts of June 
23, 1972, to Klein’s not having “his head 
screwed on.” After President Ford’s ad- 
dress to Congress, Nixon sent him a con- 
gratulatory telegram. The next day Ford 
called to thank Nixon, and the two 
talked for 15 minutes. 

Los Angeles Lawyer Dean Butler, 
who is handling Nixon's personal legal 
affairs, journeyed to San Clemente for a 
round of talks with Nixon Aides Ron- 
ald L. Ziegler, Stephen B. Bull and Col- 
onel Jack Brennan. Butler glimpsed the 
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former President walking the grounds, 
but the two did not speak. He is not in- 
volved with Nixon’s Watergate-related 
legal problems. 

San Clemente is adjusting calmly to 
the reduced estate of its most famous res- 
ident. Souvenir hunters quickly made off 
with signs referring to the city as the 
“home of the Western White House.” 
One mile northeast of the Nixon house, 
the 300-unit condominium development 
called “Presidential Heights” continues 
to advertise that “nearly every hill-house 
home has a view of the Western White 
House.” Real Estate Broker Charles 
Day said last week that the ad may be 
changed, but not the name. “It’s been 
very successful,” he insisted. “It has the 
connotation of quality and success.” 

Back in Washington, Julie Nixon 
Eisenhower supervised the packing of 
her mother’s prized glass and crystal and 
the delicate art objects collected by the 
Nixons in years of world travel. They 
will be shipped to San Clemente. At 
midweek Julie flew to the headquarters 
of Curtis Publishing Co. in Indianapolis, 
an unvarying routine for her even in the 
worst weeks of the impeachment crisis. 
Julie’s career is faring well: last week 
she was promoted from associate editor 
to assistant managing editor of the 
monthly Saturday Evening Post. 

. 

Meanwhile, some of the more inti- 
mate vignettes of the final hours of the 
Nixon presidency continued to emerge 
in Washington as the participants com- 
pared notes. A poignant one concerned 
Nixon's farewell meeting with 46 invit- 
ed friends from Congress, just one hour 
before he announced his resignation in 
a televised address from the Oval Of- 
fice. At the meeting, Richard Nixon was 
on the verge of emotional collapse. He 
noted that it would be his last meeting 
in the Cabinet Room—and then he 
laughed loudly and incongruously. 

Nixon launched into a disjointed 
monologue. He talked of his days at 
Whittier College, where he had made 
the freshman football team, which had 
been so hard up for personnel that “they 
even played a fellow who had a broken 
ankle.” He had made the eleventh spot 
on the twelve-man track team “by only 
an inch.” Again, the strange laugh. But 
as he turned to his Watergate predic- 
ament, Nixon choked up. There were 
long silences. “Wait a little bit,” he 
would say as sobs blocked his speech 
Reminiscing again, he thanked the 
members of Congress for their support 
of his Viet Nam War policies. 

As his television appointment ap- 
proached, Nixon’s state grew worse. He 
rose and started to leave the room. 
Weeping softly with his head down, he 
weaved unsteadily, then stumbled. Sev- 
eral aides rushed to his side, took his 
arms and helped him regain his balance 
Yet moments later, showing his amaz- 
ing recuperative powers, the outgoing 
President firmly and forcefully told the 
nation that he was resigning. 
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JUSTICE 





The Legal Legacy of Watergate 


The new President was earnestly in 
action, the former President departed, 
and a Watergate-weary nation was ea- 
ger to turn the scandal over to the histo- 
rians. But one of Watergate’s lessons was 
that the US. legal processes, once acti- 
vated, cannot be turned on and off with 
a twist of a judicial wrist. Already it was 
apparent last week that Citizen Nixon 
was enmeshed in criminal litigation and 
that the nation still faces an unwanted 
decision on what legal toll should yet be 
exacted of its deposed leader. 

Richard Nixon’s forced removal 
from office was a unique and humiliat- 
ing punishment. But it was also based on 
the proposition that no man is above the 
law and that justice must at least strive 
for equal treatment of all those who 
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“As President, Jerry, you could grant me 
clemency ... but it would be wrong!” 


break the law. Compassion might dic- 
tate immunity from prosecution for 
Nixon. But would it be just to permit him 
to go untried while some two dozen of his 
agents have already paid the penalty of 
conviction or face trial for crimes com- 
mitted in his behalf? If all were par- 
doned in a grand gesture of healing, 
what of justice for such as Charles Col- 
son, Egil Krogh, Jeb Stuart Magruder, 
Herbert Kalmbach, Donald Segretti and 
the lesser Watergate burglars who al- 
ready have been imprisoned? What of 
justice in a historical perspective, when 
so many have admitted their guilt, if 
Nixon were allowed to cling to the fic- 
tion that he resigned only because he 
had lost his “political base” in Congress? 

As Congress prepared for its late 
summer recess, it was obvious that the 
lawmakers had no intention of offering 
any advice on the question of immunity 
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for Nixon, at least until national senti- 
ment has cooled and crystallized. That 
shifted the burden, perhaps unfairly, to 
Special Prosecutor Leon Jaworski, who 
is charged with investigating and prose- 
cuting all Watergate-related crimes. Un- 
derstandably, he was in no hurry to 
make that decision. Yet it was widely be- 
lieved among legal experts in Washing- 
ton and indeed within his own staff that 
Jaworski had no choice: the evidence of 
criminal activity by the former Presi- 
dent is sufficient for indictment and Ja- 
worski therefore is under a legal obliga- 
tion to prosecute Nixon. Simply judged 
by the law and the facts, the question 
was not whether, but when. 

For Jaworski, his most immediate 
problem was how to mesh any action 
against Nixon with the im- 
pending Watergate cover- 
up conspiracy trial of six 
former Nixon aides. The 
special prosecutor moved 
last week to gain more time 
to study that situation by 
agreeing with most of the 
defendants that the trial 
should be delayed. While 
the defendants pleaded for 
postponement because of 
the massive publicity gen- 
erated by Nixon’s resigna- 
tion, Jaworski based his 
concurrence on the need to 
analyze the 55 tape record- 
ings of White House con- 
versations that Federal 
Judge John J. Sirica is turn- 
ing over to Jaworski under 
orders endorsed by the U.S. 
Supreme Court. Sirica was 
to hold a hearing this week 
on whether the trial should 
be postponed. 

Before the trial is held, 
Jaworski will have to decide 
how to treat Nixon, wheth- 
er as a defense witness, a prosecution 
witness or defendant. The grand jury 
that only named Nixon an unindicted 
co-conspirator because of doubts that a 
sitting President could be indicted can 
reconvene at any time to indict Citizen 
Nixon. A decision of some sort is inev- 
itable since one defendant, John Ehr- 
lichman, last week issued a subpoena for 
Nixon’s testimony at the trial. Accom- 
panfing the subpoena, which presum- 
ably will be served on Nixon at San Cle- 
mente this week, was a check for $302 
for his travel expenses to and from 
Washington and a $20 daily witness fee. 

The subpoena from Ehrlichman 
marked a sharp break in longtime coop- 
erative defense strategy between Ehr- 
lichman and Nixon’s other former top 
aide, H.R. Haldeman. Both had previ- 
ously denied any attempt to obstruct jus- 
tice by impeding the Watergate investi- 
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“We bid 5105 million for 


oil shale rights on 5,000 acres 
of Colorado land. 


It's anew source of billions 
of barrels of oil-and no 
foreign power can turn it off." 


hemical engineer, Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 


The way our country needs oil we have That means time — and tremendous 


to go after every source open to us 












So my company — Standard Oil Co 
(Indiana) — and a partner company just 
committed $105 million each to the 

U.S. Government for rights to 5,000 acres 
of land in the Piceance Basin in Western 
Colorado to develop a source of oil that's 
virtually untapped. Oil shale 


The oil shale on our lease runs 
underground from 200 feet to 900 
feet deep. And we'll have to use 
mining techniques to get at it 
The oil shale itself is simply 
rock with solid oil layered 
through it. There’s so much 
oil in the shale from Western 
Colorado it will actually burn 
(Matter of fact, cowboys 
used to burn oil shale in their 
campfires) 


But to get the oil from the rock 

and do it in a way that respects the 
environment —will take a whole 
new technology 


cost and risks. And that’s why no one has 
attempted a shale project of this 
magnitude before 


But the potential is also tremendous. We 
estimate that the shale oil locked in those 
Colorado rocks can increase our country’s 
total oil reserves by billions of barrels 


We're betting we can lick the problems 
and come up with the oil our country 
needs at prices people can afford. And the 
stakes are high—ultimately we'll spend 
over $2 billion over the next 8 to 10 years 
to get this oil to market 


But we're going to get it there — and keep it 
flowing. Once we do, our country will be 
just that much less dependent on foreign 
sources. And we think that’s good for 

all of us 
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gation. The devastating June 23, 1972, 
transcripts of talks between Nixon and 
Haldeman, however, clearly show that 
Nixon and Haldeman had used the CIA 
to impede the FBI probe. TIME has 
learned that Ehrlichman, who also 
talked to both CIA and FBI officials at the 
same time, wants his lawyers to question 
Nixon about the precise instructions the 
President had given him. Ehrlichman 
now claims that he was misled by Nixon 
and Haldeman into thinking that genu- 
ine national security considerations lay 
behind their desire to get the FBI to re- 
strict its investigation. 

For Nixon, the subpoena presents 
an acute personal problem. He can move 
to quash it, as he had on several oc- 
casions in other litigation as President, 
but legal experts see little hope of a suc- 
cessful challenge now that he is out of of- 
fice. Eventually, he probably will either 
have to plead the Fifth Amendment pro- 
tection against self-incrimination or tes- 

ify and perhaps further incriminate 
himself. 

Little Leverage. Unless Congress 
recommends otherwise or Ford inter- 
venes with a pardon (although a par- 
don before an indictment apparently is 
unprecedented), Nixon’s most probable 
trial role may well be as a defendant. 
He conceivably could attempt to plea 
bargain with Jaworski, although he has 
little leverage remaining for that pur- 
pose, considering the evidence against 
him already on record and the fact that 
there is no higher official that Jaworski 
could seek to indict. Only a detailed ad- 
mission of guilt, including his cover-up 
activities relating to such defendants as 
Ehrlichman, Haldeman and John 
Mitchell, would be likely to impress Ja- 
worski. The penalty Nixon would then 
have to pay presumably would be up to 
Judge Sirica, although President Ford 
could of course pardon him after any ju- 
dicial action. 

The Jaworski decision could be in- 
fluenced by whatever the special prose- 
cutor yet learns about Nixon’s Water- 
gate role in the tapes he is now acquiring. 
His staff indicated last week that it has 
no plans to subpoena any more tapes or 
documents from the ex-President. Nev- 
ertheless, the Jaworski team demon- 
strated that it had more than a casual in- 
terest in the 950 reels of taped Nixon 
conversations still locked up in the Ex- 
ecutive Office Building. Among their 
final official acts, Nixon’s chief Water- 
gate defense lawyers, James St. Clair 
and J. Fred Buzhardt, advised Ford’s 
staff that under past precedent, the tapes 
were the personal property of the former 
President. Ford’s press secretary, J.F. 
terHorst, announced that Nixon would 
be able to dispose of them as he wished. 

That decision was modified, howev- 
er, when Ford’s assistants learned that 
Jaworski had been merely advised of the 
opinion by the Nixon lawyers, rather 
than consulted on it and concurring with 
it as the aides had been led to believe. 
That produced an abrupt about-face 
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from the White House and an announce- 
ment from Jaworski’s office that it was 
agreed no tapes will be moved “pend- 
ing further discussion” with the special 
prosecutor’s staff. 

The extraordinary problem of how 
to deal with criminal activities emanat- 
ing from the office of the President thus 
apparently was left—at least temporar- 
ily—to the ordinary processes of the ju- 
dicial system. That seemed to be 
precisely how representatives of the na- 
tion’s legal profession prefer to resolve 
the matter. Meeting in Hawaii, the 
American Bar Association (see THE 
LAW) vocally approved without dissent 
a resolution noting that “the foundation 
of the American system of law is equal 
justice under law” and that the law must 
be applied impartially “regardless of the 
position or status of any individual al- 
leged to have violated the law.” 
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SENATORS KENNEDY, PERCY, JACKSON 


POLITICS 


Winners and Losers 


Even before Nixon’s resignation, all 
Democrats and even some Republicans 
had good reason to rue the accession of 
President Ford. Now all that has 
changed. It will take weeks and months 
for the full political effects of Ford’s 
presidency to become known, but by last 
week leading Republicans and Demo- 
crats were already busily assessing the 
post-Nixon political box score, trying to 
slot the winners and losers. 

Since Ford will almost surely run for 
President in 1976, clear losers were those 
Republicans who had been cranking up 
for a run at their party’s 1976 presiden- 
tial nomination. Illinois Senator Charles 
Percy, a liberal Republican who had al- 
ready spent about $180,000 campaign- 
ing for the top spot on the party’s 1976 
slate, said that his candidacy has been 
put “on the back burner and maybe into 
the deep freeze.” Similarly, other lead- 
ing Republicans who remained untaint- 
ed while the Watergate scandal was 
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under way have ironically been victim- 
ized by the end of the affair. California 
Governor Ronald Reagan and New 
York’s Nelson Rockefeller have little 
chance now for 1976. Indeed, it would 
take a near disaster to drive Ford out 
and open the door to others. 

On the Democratic side, the picture 
is more complicated. Loyalists of Mas- 
sachusetts Senator Edward Kennedy in- 
sist that their favorite has emerged a 
winner from the resolution of Water- 
gate. Kennedy, they argue, has the per- 
sonal magnetism needed to unseat Ford 
in 1976. “Ford’s going to run a person- 
ality campaign,” says one Democratic 
strategist, and “I’ve been hearing peo- 
ple say that Ted’s the only candidate 
we have with a personality strong 
enough to move people.” 

Other Democrats agree that Ken- 
nedy is most capable of unifying the var- 
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ious elements that can be rallied to the 
party’s side—liberals, the labor unions, 
big-city ethnics, Catholics, blacks, the 
Spanish-speaking. 

Kennedy supporters argue that he 
was the most damaged of all Democrats 
while Watergate was in full and odious 
bloom, since the sins of Nixon and his 
men called attention to Kennedy's own 
clinging scandal—Chappaquiddick. 
But, they continue, as Nixon’s scandal 
fades, Kennedy’s will fade with it. 

It seems likelier for the opposite to 
take place, however. With Ford as a Mr. 
Clean in the White House, Republicans 
have no reason to allow Chappaquiddick 
to fade into obscurity—‘‘Nobody 
drowned in Watergate,” says one nasty 
bumper sticker. Even many Democrats 
question the wisdom of electing anoth- 
er morally tarnished candidate to the 
presidency just after getting rid of Nix- 
on. As Reporter Robert Sherrill recent- 
ly showed in a devastating New York 
Times Magazine article, there remain 
many unanswered questions about the 
Chappaquiddick incident, including 
Kennedy’s public explanation of it, that 
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are bound to haunt a Kennedy run for 
the presidency. 

These doubts about Kennedy may 
help other Democratic hopefuls, espe- 
cially Washington’s Henry Jackson. 
“Scoop’s” conservatism in foreign pol- 
icy areas—he favors large defense 
spending and is ultracautious on détente 
—may make him appealing to a part 
of Ford’s natural constituency. His lib- 
eralism in economic matters could prove 
attractive to voters, especially if Ford 
does poorly in the fight against in- 
flation. But Jackson, who does his home- 
work and is known as an “issues man,” 
often overstresses his issues. Besides, 
he is dull. It is hard to see him over- 
coming either the Kennedy charisma 
or Ford’s open charm. 

In general, Democrats are suffering 
because they have lost their principal 
platform: anti-Nixonism. While they 
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MARLOW COOK 
Assessing the post-Nixon political box score. 


enjoyed gleeful unity as long as Water- 
gate flourished, its resolution now ex- 
poses the deep conflicts and divisions 
that plague a party encompassing both 
George Wallace on the right and George 
McGovern on the left. 

The biggest political beneficiary of 
the entire Watergate tragedy could well 
turn out to be some horse too dark to 
be seen just now. The Democrats are 
well aware that any of their current ma- 
jor candidates would alienate some sec- 
tors of the party. A new star—a Reubin 
Askew of Florida, a John Gilligan of 
Ohio, a Wendell Anderson of Minnesota 
—might just be kicked up by the need 
for a fresh face. This possibility makes 
it important for Kennedy to decide ear- 
ly on his own plans. As long as he waf- 
fles over running for the presidency him- 
self, less well known candidates will 
have a hard time making a bid. 

Some dramatic effects of the Wa- 
tergate climax will surely appear in the 
upcoming congressional elections. The 
Democrats are likely to pick up two or 
three Senate seats this November. But 
some Republican senatorial hopefuls 
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have been given new life by Nixon’s res- 
ignation. Among them: 

>» Senator Robert Dole of Kansas, 
former Republican national chairman. 
“He spent the first two years of Nixon 
trying to convince the people back home 
that he was the President's right hand 
man,” says one Midwesterner. “He spent 
the last two years trying to convince 
them he never saw the guy.” Free of 
the Nixon incubus, Dole’s dilemma is 
ended. His opponent, Congressman Wil- 
liam Roy, has been attacking him for 
being close to the former President. That 
attack has been blunted by Nixon’s res- 
ignation, and Dole’s chances of holding 
his seat in Republican Kansas have been 
enhanced accordingly. 

>» Senator Marlow Cook of Ken- 
tucky, who faced an uphill fight for re- 
election against popular Democratic 
Governor Wendell Ford. A few weeks 
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ago, the race was felt to be lopsided in 
Ford’s favor. The Governor had effec- 
tively linked Cook to Nixon. But now, 
as one local G.O.P. official, Jack Will, 
puts it, “People will be voting on the can- 
didates themselves.” If Cook gets a cam- 
paign visit from President Ford, it is pos- 
sible that the tide could swing his way. 

>» Senator Richard Schweiker of 
Pennsylvania in his tight struggle with 
his Democratic opponent Pittsburgh 
Mayor Pete Flaherty. A liberal who was 
on the White House “enemies” list, 
Schweiker has been handicapped by the 
G.O.P. Administration in Washington. 
But despite President Ford’s conserva- 
tism, relations between the new Admin- 
istration and Schweiker are friendly and 
cooperative; a new campaign vigor and 
a spirit of optimism in the Schweiker 
camp have been immediate results. 

Similarly in the House, political 
bookmakers have already drastically re- 
duced their dire forecasts of a Repub- 
lican slaughter. There are likely to be 
some unseated Republicans, while sev- 
eral strong G.O.P. Congressmen retired 
rather than face the voters in the midst 


of the Watergate imbroglio. But esti- 
mates of losses, which ran as high as 80 
or 100, have been scaled back down to 
20 or 30. Among those favored by Nix- 
on’s resignation are the Republicans on 
the House Judiciary Committee who 
voted for impeachment—like Railsback 
of Illinois and Butler of Virginia. Nix- 
on defenders like Sandman and Mar- 
aziti, both of New Jersey, who switched 
after Nixon’s confessional tapes were re- 
leased on Aug. 5, have similarly been 
protected from adverse conservative Re- 
publican fallout by the ex-President’s 
resignation. 

Says Georgia Governor Jimmy Car- 
ter, the Democrats’ National Campaign 
Committee chairman: “Gerald Ford’s 
assumption of the presidency will result 
in the election of about 15 Republican 
Congressmen who might not have made 
it if the impeachment process had con- 
tinued.” Carter emphasizes that no 
Democrats wanted to keep Nixon in of- 
fice for the sake of gaining seats. Still, 
they know that his departure from the 
White House will enable Republicans 
to avoid calamity. As one Carter aide 
somewhat wistfully puts it: In the nar- 
rowest partisan terms, some Democrats 
“would have preferred to see Nixon 
twisting slowly, slowly, in the wind.” 


Lester’s Last Hurrah 


For the past four years a one-man 
road show named Lester Maddox has 
been touring Georgia. At rural cross- 
roads and in small towns where his be- 
loved “little people” congregate, Mad- 
dox, 59, sings hymns and country 
ballads, plays his harmonica, and pedals 
his star-spangled bicycle backward. The 
object is to give Maddox a second term 
as Governor, a post he held from 1967 to 
1971. Prohibited by state law from suc- 
ceeding himself, Maddox has been bid- 
ing his time as Lieutenant Governor 
while waging the campaign he calls his 
“last hurrah.” Last week that effort suf- 
fered a setback that may be fatal; Mad- 
dox failed to win enough votes to avoid a 
runoff in the Democratic primary. 

As expected, Maddox led the crowd- 
ed field of twelve candidates. After all, 
he has kept himself continuously in the 
public eye since 1964, when he drove 
blacks away from his Pickrick restau- 
rant in Atlanta with a pistol and pick 
handles. But with just under 36% of the 
votes, his margin is too small to assure 
him the support he needs in the runoff 
on Sept. 3. He will face George Busbee, 
47, a respected member of the state 
house of representatives for 18 years and 
now majority leader. Busbee won only 
21% of the primary votes, but stands to 
gain more than Maddox from the votes 
that went to the other ten candidates. 
A majority of the voters, including 70% 
of the state’s 450,000 registered blacks, 
stayed away from the polls last week. If 
many absentees show up for the runoff, 
they too are expected to help Busbee put 
an end to Ole Lester's political career. 
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Bacardirum Except driving. 
mixes 
everything. 





1 “Let me tell you one way Shell gets 
_ = more oil here at home.” 


“Shell’s steam injection method coaxes 


more oil to the surface from old oil wells.” 


“Shell’s oil field in Yorba Linda, California, is a good 
example of what I mean. Back in 1961, Shell’s production 
from this field was only 1500 barrels a day, because the 
oil here was so thick we could barely pump it out of 
the ground. 

“Our engineers worked on this problem and developed 
a process of injecting hot steam underground. 

“It’s expensive, but the steam heats 
the oil so we can pump it out. 
pn Today, Shell produces six times 
as much oil here as we did in ’61. 

\ “This is hardly the answer to the 
energy shortage. But every extra 
barrel we can squeeze out helps.” 


— Hans Mathiesen, 
Division Production Superintendent 





























PLUS ONE 


of it here at the Shell refinery.” 


— Bill Carpenter, Shell Technical Superintendent A 


“We've been working all along to reduce the energy it 
takes to operate our refineries. We’ve been making good 
progress, too. 

“At our Martinez, California, refinery, for example, four 
years ago we were using the energy equivalent of one barrel 
of crude oil for every eight barrels of crude intake. Today, 
with the same amount of energy, we’re running nine barrels. 

“But we’re not happy yet—and won't be until we raise 
that to ten or eleven barrels.” 
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MILES 





3] “That’s my buddy Ben Visser, world’s mileage 
champion. Now he’s offering a booklet explaining 
how you can get better mileage.” 


— Charlie Towne, Shell Research Engineer 
“Every year, a group of Shell Research employees stage a 
Mileage Marathon —a driving contest to see who can 
squeeze the most out of a gallon of gasoline. 

“The 1973 winner was Ben Visser, a Shell research 
engineer. Ben set anew world’s record on a road along the 
Mississippi near St. Louis— 376.59 miles per gallon! 

“Incredible but true. Ben’s feat was front page news in 
The Wall Street Journal. 

“He did outlandish things you wouldn't dare doin 
regular driving. And to tell the truth, he coasted a lot. 

“Ben reveals all in his booklet— including many ways 
you can save gasoline. It’s called 
Confessions of a Mileage Champion. 

For a free copy, send a postal card to People 
Shell Oil Company, Dept. MB-1B, working 


P.O. Box 53083, Houston, * 
Texas 77053.” with energy 
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The America Inherited by Gerald Ford 


> More than one out of every four 
Americans of voting age believes that 
his or her life-style and well-being are 
in serious jeopardy because of inflation 
and other current economic conditions. 

> Nearly one in three is extremely 
upset by the direction in which the na- 
tion’s society is heading, feels powerless 
to change things, and complains that the 
“wrong people” are getting the favor- 
able breaks. 

> Some 28% express a keen inter- 
est in politics and follow politics close- 
ly. Far fewer (13%) actively participate 
on a day-to-day basis in influencing the 
country’s political and legislative pro- 
cess in one way or another. 

> Slightly more than half now qual- 


ify as conservatives, though what they 
mean by the label varies widely. 

These findings were drawn from a 
study of public attitudes conducted for 
TIME in mid-July by Yankelovich, Skel- 
ly & White, Inc., the New York-based 
public-opinion research firm. For com- 
parison purposes, a similar study had 
been made in late April and early May. 
The report is the first of a series called 
TIME Soundings, which will monitor a 
number of political indicators as the 
country approaches the 1976 presiden- 
tial election. (The methods and defini- 
tions used are spelled out in the box on 
the following two pages.) The report also 
provides a sharp profile of the America 
that Gerald Ford inherited upon Rich- 


ard Nixon’s abdication as President and 
tells much about the political scene con- 
fronting the new Administration. The 
key findings: 


| ECONOMIC DISTRESS 
An increasing number of Americans 
sense a real threat to their economic se- 
curity if inflation is not brought under 
control. Some 70% of all those ques- 
tioned mentioned it as the No. | prob- 
lem facing the country, far outstripping 
Watergate and other issues. Only a rel- 
atively small minority considered them- 
selves to be in economic distress, but that 
minority is growing. 
Last spring 23% of those surveyed 
continued on page 28 


THE CONGRESS 
Turning Out the Pocket 


The pocket veto is a minor but use- 
ful weapon in the President's arsenal. 
The U.S. Constitution provides that a 
bill passed by Congress becomes law ten 
days after it is sent to the President—un- 
less Congress is adjourned at the end of 
that period. If such is the case, the Pres- 
ident can kill a bill by simply pocketing 
it—doing nothing. Andrew Johnson was 
the first to think of using the pocket veto 
during an intrasession recess. Last week, 
in a historic decision, the third branch 
of Government ruled that the pocket 
veto can be used only when Congress 
has adjourned without setting a date of 
return. 

Upholding a lower court decision, 
the U.S. Court of Appeals in Washing- 
ton declared that former President Nix- 
on’s pocket veto of a bill in 1970 was 
unlawful. The measure, a $225 million 
authorization for the training of family 
physicians, was passed overwhelmingly 
by both houses of Congress. Nixon, who 
objected to the bill on the ground that 
it would cost too much money, failed to 
sign it. By the deadline tenth day, Con- 
gress had recessed for a five-day Christ- 
mas holiday. Nixon then claimed that 
the bill was not law. 

Senator Edward Kennedy, co-spon- 
sor of the bill, was angry enough to take 
a dramatic step. He filed suit against 
the Administration in U.S. District 
Court in Washington and then argued 
the case himself on the assumption that 
nobody could plead for Congress more 
persuasively than one of its members. 
Nixon, he charged, had made “promis- 
cuous use” of the pocket veto. In the 
past, most measures that had been ve- 
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toed in this fashion were usually not vital 
to the national welfare. But Kennedy 
considered his own bill to be a major un- 
dertaking. In addition, Nixon had ve- 
toed the bill in the course of a very brief 
recess. “If the pocket veto can be ap- 
plied to a five-day adjournment,” argued 
Kennedy, “why should it not apply to 
an adjournment of three days or one day 
or even overnight? At stake is nothing 
less than an opportunity to take a stand 
against one aspect of the continuing ero- 
sion of congressional power.” 

In reply, the Justice Department 
maintained that President Nixon had 
done nothing that had not been done be- 
fore and been accepted by Congress. 
Why single him out for attack? The 
courts were unmoved. The lower court 
ruled that the recess was too brief to jus- 
tify a pocket veto. The appeals court 
went further. Since a pocket veto is a 
“departure from the central scheme of 
the Constitution,” the court ruled that 
it could not be exercised during an “in- 
trasession adjournment.” 

No further appeal by the White 
House to the U.S. Supreme Court is ex- 
pected. It would probably fail and also 
be a contentious note on which to enter 
what the new President hopes will be 
“a good marriage” with Congress. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Evers Indicted 


“They tried everything else. Tried 
shooting me, starving me and breaking 
me, and they missed. Now they're try- 
ing this.” Thus Charles Evers, 51, mayor 
of tiny (pop. 1,725) Fayette, Miss., at- 
tempted to explain his indictment last 
week by a federal grand jury in Jack- 


son on charges of evading more than 
$53,000 in federal income taxes over a 
three-year period. According to the in- 
dictment, Evers and his second wife 
Nannie Laura, from whom he was di- 
vorced last June, claimed a taxable in- 
come of only $20,219 for 1968-70 and 
paid federal taxes of only $2,642. The in- 
dictment charges that the Everses, in 
fact, had an income for those years of 
$179,550, on which they should have 
paid $56,236. 

Not on Welfare. Shedding no light 
on the mysterious “they,” Evers charged 
people who are out to get him with a 
“long process of harassment and intim- 
idation” dating back to 1963. That was 
the year his brother Medgar was slain 
by a sniper’s bullet and Charles returned 
to Mississippi from Chicago to succeed 
him as field secretary of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. Charles spearheaded a 
drive that registered 250,000 black vot- 
ers, and in 1969 became the first black 
mayor of a biracial Mississippi town 
since Reconstruction. In 1971 he ran for 
Governor but lost. 

Evers does not even accept his mea- 
ger $75-a-month salary as mayor of 
impoverished Fayette, but he owns a res- 
taurant, liquor store and motel in town. 
The indictment “should prove all nig- 
gers aren’t on welfare,” said Evers last 
week, after proclaiming his innocence. 
He added that he had repeatedly told 
the Internal Revenue Service that he 
would pay whatever they said he owed, 
“but they told me very frankly, ‘No, we 
want you.’ ” That was a distortion, said 
an IRS official: “We just told him that 
we weren't there to collect money, that 
we were involved in a criminal inves- 
tigation.” No date has been set for the 
trial. 
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The Country’s Politically Conservative Trend 


Non-conservative 


believed that they were in deep trouble 
financially, 43% said that they were 
managing to cope with rising prices by 
trimming expenditures, and 34% report- 
ed that they had scarcely felt inflation’s 
effects. By July the picture had changed. 
Fewer people found themselves able to 
cope (39%), and more people felt seri- 
ous economic distress (28%). They are 
the group whose politics are most likely 
to be affected by changes in economic 
conditions in the future. 

A quarter of those in the econom- 
ically distressed group are under 25, 
while 49% are under 35. The econom- 
ically distressed also tended to be blue- 
collar workers (53%) and married with 
children (51%). About three-fifths have 
incomes of $10,000 or more a year. Two 
out of three label themselves as Dem- 
ocrats, compared with 55% of the pop- 
ulation as a whole, and more voted for 
George McGovern (40%) than for Rich- 
ard Nixon (33%) in 1972. 


Leaning Conservative 


IMs 


TIME Chart by W. Hortens 





II SOCIAL RESENTMENT 

The last dark days of the Watergate 
scandal appeared to add new impetus 
to the growing disaffection in America. 
Yankelovich found that 32% of those 
polled—up 5 percentage points in three 
months—were motivated by a strong 
sense of social resentment that was like- 
ly to influence their politics. It is resent- 
ment, rather than economic conditions, 
that binds the group together. Indeed, 
only a third found themselves in eco- 
nomic distress, as defined by TIME 
Soundings. 

For purposes of analysis, the two 
groups were labeled resentful and non- 
resentful Americans, somewhat of a 
necessary oversimplification: obviously, 
their attitudes often overlap. The resent- 
ful tend to have less than a high school 
education (51% v. 31% of the nonresent- 
ful), to have blue-collar jobs (53% vy. 
39%), earn less than $10,000 a year (52% 
v. 34%), to be Southerners (41% v. 29%) 
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and to live in small towns or rural areas 
(50% v. 37%). 

Views that distinguish the resentful 
group include: a belief that there is no 
justice for the poor (47% y. 18%), that 
people in power are not as trustworthy 
as they used to be (82% v. 57%), that 
Government is taking people’s freedom 
away (62% vy. 32%), that too much at- 
tention is being paid to minority groups 
(48% v. 41%) and that the state of mor- 
als in the country is bad and getting 
worse (73% v. 38%). 

Two-thirds of the socially resentful 
are Democrats, but unlike voters in eco- 
nomic distress, they cast their ballots for 
Nixon (43%) over McGovern (30%) in 
1972. But 38% said they would have pre- 
ferred George Wallace if he had run for 
the presidency. 


Ill CONSERVATISM 

The survey confirmed the wide- 
spread belief that the U.S. political axis 
now tilts toward the right, but only 
slightly. Some 29% of those polled called 
themselves conservatives. Another 23% 
did not use that label but shared essen- 
tially the same views as those who think 
of themselves as conservative. They can 
be considered to be moderates who lean 
conservative. 

The pollsters found that most Amer- 
icans now connect the word conserva- 
tive more with social morality than with 
political ideology. Such traditional 
benchmarks as attitudes toward capital- 
ism and big business no longer help 
much to define the country politically. 
While three out of four of the conser- 
vative majority said that they were will- 
ing to make sacrifices to preserve the 
free enterprise system, 54% expressed 
anger and hostility toward big business 
—as did 58% of the nonconservatives. 

The slight conservative majority is 
far from homogeneous. Its members are 
bound together by many traditional val- 
ues but separated into what could be 
called the more classical (61%) and 
more populist (39%) constituencies by 
the latter group's angry feeling that they 
have been left out of the American 
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How the Soundings Were Taken 


The problems that trouble the U.S. today are complex 
and interrelated in unexpected ways. To plumb and analyze 
them, TIME Soundings will report quarterly on the mood, tem- 
per and outlook of Americans. Soundings consists of a series 
of political and social indicators that were developed for TIME 
by Yankelovich, Skelly & White, Inc. The report differs from 
more traditional opinion polls in two respects: 1) Soundings 
not only measures shifts in public opinion but also tries to mon- 
itor the underlying trends that produce sea changes in public 
attitudes, and 2) the indicators are based on an amalgam of re- 
sponses to hundreds of different questions. 

The information in the accompanying story came from 
two separate studies. The first, in late April and early May, 
was based on a national probability sample of 1,238 personal 
interviews; the second, in mid-July, on a matched probability 
sample of 1,040 interviews. Results for each individual survey 
have an error factor of plus or minus 3%. In the estimation 
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of trends from one survey to the next, the error factor is plus or 
minus 4%. The first report includes five indicators. 

ECONOMIC DISTRESS involves people who find themselves 
in serious economic trouble. The indicator was derived from a 
series of questions about urgent problems, among them diffi- 
culties in meeting bills, mortgage and rent payments, deep- 
seated fears of losing jobs because of an economic downturn, 
and serious worries about not being able to save for the future. 

SOCIAL RESENTMENT describes those people who are ex- 
tremely upset by recent trends in the U.S. The indicator was 
drawn from answers to questions revealing a sense that things 
are out of control, the country is changing too fast, ordinary 
people are powerless to change things, and traditional values 
have been supplanted by a new social morality that encour- 
ages pornography, permissiveness and handouts to undeserv- 
ing people. 

CONSERVATISM is an indicator referring to people who 
meet one or both of two conditions: 1) they describe them- 
selves as conservatives; 2) they hold at least four out of five be- 
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mainstream. Indeed, almost two-thirds 
of the Americans who qualified as so- 
cially resentful are also part of the 
conservative majority. For purposes of 
analysis, they were called resentful 
conservatives. 

The two groups differ demograph- 
ically. The classical conservatives are 
more apt to have college educations 
(23% v. 11% of the resentful group), pro- 
fessional or white-collar jobs (35% v. 
19%), working wives (31% v. 22%), an- 
nual incomes of $15,000 or more (30% 
y. 12%) and live in the West (17% vy. 
6%) but not in the South (36% v. 49%). 

Both groups share some views be- 
yond the five basic, defining tenets. 
Among other things, about 80% of each 
group agree that right to private prop- 
erty is sacred (v. 58% of the noncon- 
servatives). More than half of each be- 
lieve that people in authority should be 
shown more respect (v. 29% of the non- 
conservatives), and more than half of 


each agree that too much attention is 
being paid to minorities (v. 34% of the 
nonconservatives). 

But the two groups of conservatives 
disagree on many matters. For exam- 
ple, far more of the resentful conserva- 
tives tend to blame the country for many 
of their troubles (42% v. 11% of the non- 
resentful), believe there is no justice in 
the U.S. for poor people (46% v. 16%), 
no longer trust the people in power as 
much as they used to (86% v. 56%), and 
believe that the Federal Government is 
gradually taking away Americans’ ba- 
sic freedoms (63% vy. 35%). Further, the 
resentful conservatives were less likely 
to be registered Republicans (24% vy. 
38% of the classical conservatives and 
25% of the country’s registered voters 
as a whole). 

Because of these striking dissimilar- 
ities, the Yankelovich analysts conclud- 
ed that the two groups of conservatives 
are unlikely to vote as a bloc. Far from 
sticking together because of the conser- 
vative tenets that they share, the groups 
are more likely to split along the lines 
—and issues—of the degree of their so- 
cial resentment. 


IV POLITICAL INTEREST ACTIVISM 

Some 28% of those polled were 
found to have a high interest in politics, 
while 44% were recorded as having 
moderate interest and another 28% 
showed low interest. 

Compared with those with moderate 
or low interest in politics, the people who 
expressed high interest were more like- 
ly to be men (53% v. 41% of the low- 
interest group) and college graduates 
(21% v. 3%). They tended also to be 
white and middle-aged or older. Non- 
whites comprise only 9% of the high- 
interest group but 19% of the low- 
interest group. Only 29% of those with 
high interest in politics were under 35 
years of age (compared with 42% of the 
moderate-interest and 46% of the low- 
interest groups), and 47% were 50 and 
older. 

Nearly three out of five people who 
were polled either pay no attention to 
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the political process or do no more than 
vote. Some 28% occasionally try to in- 
fluence the country’s political and leg- 
islative process, but only 13% do so 
frequently enough to be considered po- 
litical activists. 

The political activists tended to 
come from the upper strata of U.S. so- 
ciety. Some 43% of the activists earn 
over $15,000 a year, compared with only 
22% of the nonactivists. The activists 
more often come from professional and 
executive backgrounds (42% vy. 12% of 
the nonactivists), live in the big cities 
and suburbs (67% v. 52%) and are nei- 
ther very young nor very old. Only 8% 
of the activists are under 25 years of age, 
while 4% are 65 or older; some 21% of 
the nonactivists are under 25, and 18% 
are 65 or older. Among other things the 
next Soundings will report whether 
there is an upswing in interest and ac- 
tivism now that the Watergate stigma 
has been removed from politics. 


liefs that most sharply differentiate self-described conserva- 
tives from everyone else. All those polled were asked more 
than 100 questions that were suggested by past surveys and cov- 
ered the generally accepted range of conservative thought 
and attitudes. 

The analysts assumed that conservatism was best defined 
by those issues on which there is the greatest difference of opin- 
ion between conservatives and nonconservatives. The sharp- 
est differences occurred over five basic concepts. 

Thus, for example, to the proposition that “the American 
way of life is superior to that of anyother country,” 87% of con- 
servatives but only 36% of nonconservatives assented, a di- 
vergence of 51 points. The other four tenets, in order of the 
degree of spread, are: 1) conviction that people have become 
too selfish and self-centered, putting their own interests ahead 
of their families and the country, 2) strong support for re- 
instituting the death penalty, 3) commitment to organized re- 
ligion, and 4) belief that American Communism represents a 
great danger to the country. 
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POLITICAL INTEREST AND ACTIVISM, two related indica- 
tors, cover the people who have the most direct effect on the 
outcome of elections. Those who ranked high in the “inter- 
est” indicator follow political developments regularly through 
television, radio and print, seldom miss watching a televised 
presidential address or press conference, like to discuss 
politics, and often are asked by other people for advice on 
politics. 

To qualify as a political activist, a registered voter had to 
have worked for or donated money to political candidates or 
parties, attended political meetings and rallies, written or 
otherwise made contact with public officials, or been involved 
in an activist organization like a local party club, an envi- 
ronmental, consumer or race-relations group. 

Future studies, at approximately three-month intervals, 
will measure changes in the five indicators, as well as add 
fresh ones. The results should identify the major opinion trends 
that will, among other things, help shape the outcome of the 
1976 presidential election. 
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THE NEW PRESIDENT MEETING WITH HIS ECONOMIC TEAM FOR A STRATEGY SESSION LAST WEEK 


POLICY AND PROBLEMS 





Ford Confronts the Deadliest Danger 


Cyprus and the search for a Vice President might dis- 
tract attention temporarily, but the Ford Administration knows 
quite well what is the deadliest danger that it and the nation 
face: inflation. The new President sought last week to assure 
the country of his determination to confront it, making eco- 
nomic policy the focus of his heavily applauded first speech 
to Congress. But his program as it emerged in the broadest 
of outlines could almost be called Nixonomics without Nixon 
it contained little that had not been advocated by the pre- 


vious Administration. Whether that signified a barrenness of 


ideas or a realistic appreciation that inflation cannot be 
conquered except by dogged persistence in pursuing painful 


policies, only time and future presidential action will make 
clear 

What is altogether too clear is that events will give the Pres- 
ident and his advisers, old and new, no leisure in which to 
think out the details of economic strategy. Dismal crop fore- 
casts last week made plain that food-price inflation is gath- 
ering speed again. A union plan to shut down the nation’s coal 
mines this week underlined boiling labor unrest. The stock mar- 
ket, reflecting investor skepticism that anything much would 
change, plunged to new lows. The success or failure of Ford's 
presidency will be judged largely by whether in the months 
ahead he can produce a different kind of economic news 


Target: “Public 
Enemy No. 1” 


Opening his attack on inflation last 
week, President Ford came on like a cu- 
rious mixture of two radio programs 
from the 1940s: Gang Busters and Fib- 
ber McGee and Molly. In the best Gang 
Busters fashion, he told cheering Con- 
gressmen that he considered inflation 
‘public enemy No. |” and pledged a res- 
olute fight against it. Yet what he dis- 
closed of his arsenal of weaponry for the 
battle seemed a Fibber McGee closet 
crowded with familiar ideas that have 
been tried, or at least noisily advocated 
before 

In his speech to Congress, Ford 
made three specific economic proposals 
all of which had been embraced by Pres- 
ident Nixon before his resignation 

1) He dedicated himself to what 
Nixon aides called “the oldtime reli- 
gion” of budget cutting by announcing 
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that he had told White House staffers 
and Cabinet officers “to make fiscal re- 
straint their first order of business” and 
flatly promising to recommend a bal- 
anced budget for fiscal 1976 (the offi- 
cial estimates for fiscal 1975, now in its 
second month, project a deficit of $11 
billion) 

2) He asked Congress to resurrect 
by Labor Day the Cost of Living Coun- 
cil, a Government agency that once ad- 
ministered wage-price controls but died 
on June 30, two months after the con- 
trols. Ford’s COLC—like one that Nixon 
proposed in his last weeks—would be 
empowered to monitor price and wage 
increases and officially decry those that 
seem excessive, but it would not be able 
to order those rises rolled back or even 
delayed 

3) He promised to call an “econom- 
ic summit” of top Government officials 
corporate executives, bankers, labor 
leaders and private economists to seek 
agreement for a concerted attack on in- 
flation—and pledged to preside over its 
sessions in person. Administration of. 


ficials later suggested that the meeting 
might be televised and named Sept. 15 
as the earliest date on which the “sum- 
mit” could be held 


That hardly adds up yet to a com- 
prehensive program, which of course it 
would be unfair to expect of Ford in his 
first week. The proposal for an econom- 
ic summit, in particular, seemed de- 
signed to convey an impression of ac- 
tion, openness to ideas and determina- 
tion to unite the nation against inflation 
rather than to yield any specific results 
Even Administration officials do not ex- 
pect the summit to turn up any thoughts 
that have not already been aired 

Still, there were signs that even if 
the ideas are old, they will be pushed 
with a new vigor. A tight budget and a 
tight monetary policy, to be pursued by 
the independent Federal Reserve with 
White House encouragement, will un- 
doubtedly be the core of Ford’s program 
as they were at least in the rhetoric of 
Nixon's. But while Nixon gave no in- 
dication of where he wanted the budget 





ax to swing, Ford appears to have 
reached a hard and controversial deci- 
sion: to resist deep cuts in the Pentagon 
budget and take the heaviest slices out 
of civilian programs. 

In his speech to Congress, the Pres- 
ident proclaimed opposition to “unwar- 
ranted” defense cuts and later expressed 
disappointment over reductions of $5.1 
billion in military authorizations and 
$720 million in foreign aid proposed by 
Senate committees. On the other hand, 
after the House narrowly passed a bill 
providing $20.4 billion in federal aid to 
mass transit over the next six years, Ford 
urged amendments that would slash the 
total to $11 billion (congressional Dem- 
ocrats are proposing to meet him half- 
way by cutting the bill to $15.8 billion). 
Ford is expected to veto another mea- 
sure, already passed by Congress, that 
raises education benefits for veterans, 
and to ask the lawmakers to repass the 
bill after several hundred million dol- 
lars have been cut from it. Some aides 
predict that Ford will veto every spend- 
ing bill that provides more money than 
the Administration requested. 

Some other parts of Ford’s emerging 
program seemed to be a bit more than 
reinvigorated Nixonism. Jawboning, in 
the form of direct presidential criticism 
of specific price increases by specific 
companies, made a surprise reappear- 
ance. What jawboning existed under 
Nixon was mostly performed by lower 
officials rather than by the President. 
But Ford did not hesitate to take on Gen- 
eral Motors, the world’s biggest auto- 
maker and the largest employer in his 
home state of Michigan. On the new 
President’s Inauguration Day, GM had 
announced a price boost of almost 10%, 
or about $500 a car, on 1975 models. 
Last week Ford pronounced himself 
“very disappointed” that GM would 
raise prices that much when business 
and labor should be practicing self-re- 
straint and said that he hoped the move 
would not be “viewed as a signal by oth- 
er auto companies or other industries.” 

The way the statement came to be 
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New Faces Among the Advisers 


Every new President likes to turn 
to trusted confidants for advice. So the 
unfamiliar faces of two old friends of 
Gerald Ford's have begun to appear in 
the circle of men with whom the Pres- 
ident discusses economics. Like Ford, 
both are conservative Midwestern Re- 
publicans—and neither is an economist. 

The more important of the two is 
L. William Seidman, 53, son of a Rus- 
sian emigrant and now the millionaire 
managing partner of Seidman & Seid- 
man, an international accounting firm 
that his father and two uncles founded. 
Seidman served as an adviser on Ford's 
vice-presidential staff, and is now a key 
member of the transition team. Last 
week he began sitting in on the daily 8 
a.m. meetings of Administration eco- 
nomic officials at the somewhat reluc- 
tant invitation of Economic Coordinator 
Kenneth Rush. The reluctance is per- 
haps understandable: Seidman is a 
prime candidate to take Rush’s job. 

Be 


Like Ford, Seidman grew up in 
Grand Rapids—though on the “better” 
side of town—and has lived for the past 
22 years on a farm just outside the city. 
He has been a highly successful account- 
ing executive: since he took over in 
1968, Seidman & Seidman, which spe- 
cializes in tax matters, has expanded 
from 14 U‘S. offices to 47. Seidman, a 
jogger and avid antiques collector, is also 
something of a frustrated politician: he 
lost a campaign for Michigan auditor 
general in 1962, headed the Romney for 
President office in Washington in 1967- 
68, and withdrew early last year from a 
race for the congressional seat Ford va- 
cated to become Vice President. Seid- 
man so far has had little to say about 
his economic views: he describes him- 
self as a conservative but adds that “I 
don’t think those labels mean very 
much” and says that he is seeking ideas 
far and wide. “We are giving $5 in 1919 
money to anyone with a quick and easy 
answer to inflation,” he jokes. 


ACCOUNTANT WILLIAM SEIDMAN 





A still less familiar name is that of 
William G, Whyte, 58, US. Steel vice 
president in Washington for public re- 
lations (in charge of lobbying). Whyte 
does not seem to be headed for an of- 
ficial post, but Ford has said that he will 
ask Whyte’s advice. The two have been 
friends since U.S. Steel sent Whyte to 
Washington in 1952 during Ford’s sec- 
ond term in Congress: they golf togeth- 
er, their families have vacationed to- 
gether, and Whyte’s younger son Roger 
has dated Ford’s daughter Susan. Whyte 
says that he and Ford are “pro—free en- 
terprise.” Among his opinions: new 
wage-price controls would hamper steel 
production; the U.S. should “close the 
gates” on exports of steel scrap (presum- 
ably because they tend to keep supplies 
down and prices up at home); it would 
be a “tragedy” if the U.S. reimposed an 
embargo on imports of Rhodesian 
chrome; and there is only one way that 
American industry can raise the cap- 
ital it needs to expand—“more profits.” 

A third old friend from whom Ford 
may get at least unofficial advice is Paul 
McCracken, the University of Michigan 
economist who served as the first chair- 
man of Richard Nixon’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, from 1969 through 
1971. McCracken turned “game plan” 
into a celebrated Washington phrase for 
Nixon’s original strategy of combating 
inflation by gradually slowing the econ- 
omy through use of budget and mon- 
etary restraints and still insists the pol- 
icy was right; he vehemently opposes 
wage-price controls. He met several 
times with Ford during Ford's vice pres- 
idency, but says that he has no inten- 
tion of returning to the Government 
(‘Tl take Sherman’s oath on that”). 
Some of his colleagues, however, would 
like to see him return. Says Alan Green- 
span, who is awaiting Senate confirma- 
tion as CEA chairman: “The more peo- 
ple like McCracken there are around, 
the better.” Greenspan would like a con- 
servative ally who has Ford’s ear. 
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made illustrated the extent to which the 
new Administration is feeling its way 
on economic policy. Press aides began 
wondering what they would say if re- 
porters asked what Ford thought of the 
GM boost. Press Secretary J.F. terHorst 
got a presidential statement approved 
by Ford and issued it. No one seems to 
have figured out what White House 
pressure, if any, should be applied in the 
event GM doesn’t back off from its price 
increase, and the whole issue of how 
much jawboning there should be under 
what conditions by the new Adminis- 
tration is still being debated by Ford’s 
advisers. The consensus seems to be that 
any further jawboning should be done 
by a revived Cost of Living Council, not 
by the President 

The incident, however, did illustrate 
the impressive public support that Ford 
can command for tough anti-inflation- 
ary action. It drew praise from an un- 
expected source; the National Automo- 
bile Dealers Association went on record 
as strongly backing Ford’s “sharp dis- 
approval” of GM’s increase. James Gil- 
more, owner of Cadillac and Pontiac 
dealerships in Kalamazoo, Mich., and 
sponsor of Champion Race Driver AJ 
Foyt, wrote to GM President Edward 
Cole complaining that “you're doing a 
great disservice to your dealers, who 
must face public criticism for such enor- 
mous increases.” 

Labor Detente. Ford moved to so- 
lidify his backing in another quarter by 
re-establishing a long broken commu- 
nications link between the White House 
and Big Labor, whose cooperation will 
be vital to any anti-inflation campaign. 
He invited AFL-CIO President George 
Meany to the White House for a 45-min- 
ute chat that terHorst called “very 
friendly and very constructive.” Meany 
was once friendly with Nixon but later 
turned into a bitter critic; he had not 
been in the White House for more than 
a year. Ford described Meany asa “great 
labor leader,” although Meany’s orga- 
nization had rated Ford’s congressional 
voting record as almost 100% wrong on 
matters of interest to unions. Later in 
the week the President conferred with 
Teamsters President Frank Fitzsim- 
mons, who suggested to Ford that the 
nation should be “shocked back into re- 
ality” by a complete freeze on all prices 
and wages. Ford, said the union leader, 
had no comment. 

Whether Ford, as his economic pro- 
gram is thought out and unfolds, can 
continue to effect such reconciliations is 
anybody's guess. Parts of it will be bit- 
ter medicine; fiscal and monetary re- 
straint will undoubtedly cause unem- 
ployment to rise above the present 5.3% 
But for now, Ford has the nation in a 
mood to go along with almost anything 
he wants to try. As New York Repub- 
lican Congressman Barber Conable puts 
it, “It’s kind of like taking castor oil. No- 
body enjoys it. But I suspect that Jerry 
is going to be more able to administer it 
than most people.” 
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A Bumper Year— 
For Prices 


Nothing has hurt the U.S. consumer 
more in the past three years than wild- 
fire food-price inflation. Last week what 
little hope remained that it would be 
eased by bumper crops this year van- 
ished. On the fourth day of the Ford Ad- 
ministration, the Department of Agri- 
culture released new crop forecasts that 
seemed to confirm the worst fears about 
the effects of the blistering drought that 
has gripped the Midwestern Farm Belt 
this summer after heavy spring rains 
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spoiled the (TIME, 
Aug. 12). 

The Department now figures that 
the U.S., and the vast world market that 
its farmers help feed, will have to make 
do with an American corn crop of only 
4.96 billion bu—12% less than last 
year’s harvest and a startling 26% be- 
low the record production predicted ear- 
lier (see chart). The soybean crop will 
be down even lower: it is now projected 
to be 16% below last year’s record out- 
put of 1.6 billion bu. and 15% under ear- 
lier estimates. The wheat harvest, esti- 
mated at 1.84 billion bu., will still top 
last year’s, but by only 8% rather than 
the 27% predicted in forecasts back in 


planting season 





the spring. Total U.S. production of all 
crops is now expected to drop back to 
the level of two years ago, about 6% be- 
low last year. 

It is possible that these estimates are 
a bit too pessimistic. The rains have 
finally come to most of the Midwest, 
leading one weather forecaster in Des 
Moines, Iowa, to announce that the 
drought was over. If so, farmers might 
yet squeeze higher yields out of corn al- 
ready planted. But most farm experts re- 
main discouraged. “So much damage 
has already been done,” says Billy Ray 
Gowdy, commissioner of agriculture in 
Oklahoma, where farmers are worried 
that there will not be enough rain for a 
good sorghum harvest and that the soil 
will be far too dry to plant a new 
crop of winter wheat. 

Oddly, consumers could get 
some initial benefit from the 
drought. As the prices of corn and 
soybean feeds rise, farmers are 
bringing cattle, hogs and other 
livestock to market early, causing 
a temporary glut that could help 
to keep meat prices down—at 
first. By next winter or spring, 
though, that oversupply will be ex- 
hausted and meat prices probably 
will rise with a vengeance. There 
are some signs, too, of a revival 
of the panicky export buying that 
in the past has done much to push 
up U.S. food prices. Foreign buy- 
ing so far has been no more than 
moderate, but enterprising Japa- 
nese buyers have approached a 
number of farmers in downstate 
Illinois and offered to purchase 
soybeans for $1 a bushel above the 
going market price (currently 
$7.75). 

Earnings Needed. The Ford 
Administration has one option 
that could ease the price crunch 
in the U.S: export controls that 
would in effect ration the amount 
of U.S. food made available to an 
increasingly hungry world. No 
proposal for such controls has yet 
been made to the President, but 
some Administration officials fa- 
vor them. Secretary of Agriculture 
Earl Butz is opposed; he argues 
persuasively that controls would 
sabotage world trade by under- 
mining confidence in the willingness of 
the US. to fulfill its agreements, and that 
the nation sorely needs large export 
earnings from farm goods to pay for im- 
ports of high-priced oil. His arguments 
were underscored last week by a report 
that the U.S. balance of payments, ac- 
cording to one measure, swung from a 
$1 billion surplus in the first quarter to 
a $4.5 billion deficit in the second. But 
Butz is a strong Nixon man who is wide- 
ly expected to leave the Administration 
by Christmas—and Ford is described by 
some friends as a President who is like- 
ly to give the domestic economy first pri- 
ority if its needs seem to clash with for- 
eign policy interests. 
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Apricot Sour 
1% oz. Hiram Walker Coffee Alexander 


Juice of half lemon. Flavored Brandy, 
Shake vigorously in shaved 1 oz. Hiram Walker's 


top with a cherry. ice and strain into 
cocktail glass. 





After you get home tonigh' 
ip a Hiram Walker Cordia' Dec 


re are 27 avors which you an multiply intc brand. 








Apricot Flavored Brandy. 1 oz. Hiram Walker Coffee 


ice, strain into sour glass. Gin, ¥2 oz. fresh cream. 
Add orange slice and Shake well in cracked 


Sprinkle nutmeg on top. 









Frosted Singapore Sling 
1 oz. Hiram Walker Sloe Gin, 

2 oz. Hiram Walker's Gin, 

1 oz. Hiram Walker 

Cherry Flavored Brandy, 

1 oz. lemon juice, 1 tsp. sugar. 
Shake well with cracked ice 
and pour without straining 

into 12 oz. collins glass, 

Splash with soda, decorate 
with pineapple spearand cherry. 
























From Merriam-Webster, 
the greatest dictionary of the decade. 
Its where the words live. 


Merriam-Webster's new desk-top dictionary 
doesn’t just define words. It brings words alive. So any- 
one can get the spicy taste of “deli. And the full impact 
of “chopper”. And at last make sense of “cryogenics”’. 

How does Webster's New Collegiate accomplish 
such a feat? With over 3,000 quotations from poets, 
comics, critics and presidents. With over 24,000 
phrases showing you, how a word is used in context. 


And with scores of illustrations, charts and tables. 
Altogether, over 150.000 words spring vividly to life. 
Including 22,000 new ones like “bummer” and “da- 

shiki” as well as the grand old Melvillian polysyllables. 
In short it's the dictionary that makes all other dic- 

tionaries obsolete. Buy one for your family or as a gift. 

Wherever books are sold. 

Merriam-Webster Dictionaries, Springfield, MA. 01101 
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UNITED MINE WORKERS’ PRESIDENT ARNOLD MILLER (CAPLESS) TALKING WITH UNION MEMBERS IN WEST VIRGINIA 


Rumblings from 
The Mines 


Much more than friendly chats be- 
tween Gerald Ford and George Meany 
will be required to reduce the labor mil- 
itancy that is producing a rash of strikes, 
and kiting wages up at an inflationary 
pace this year. A strong indication of la- 
bor’s mood: the United Mine Workers, 
representing 110,000 members who dig 
75% of the nation’s soft coal, plans to 
shut down all unionized mines through- 
out this week. Officially, the closing is a 
five-day “memorial period,” called by 
U.M.W. President Arnold Miller to 
commemorate the 100,000 coal miners 
killed on the job in this century. But 
Miller’s intention is to give the nation a 
reminder of how seriously the U.M.W 
could cripple segments of the economy, 
especially the steel and auto industries 
and electric utilities, if it calls a full- 
fledged strike when its three-year con- 
tract expires Nov. 12 

The shutdown will cost the U.S. 10 
million to 12 million tons of coal pro- 
duction. It thus will reduce stockpiles 
at a time when the nation’s energy sup- 
plies are still only in precarious balance 
with demand, and coal prices are shoot- 
ing up. Some “spot” (immediate-deliv- 
ery) coal has sold lately for as much as 
$45 a ton, v. $8 a year ago. Coal stock- 
piles now stand at 23 days for steel mills, 
92 days for utilities and 39 days for in- 
dustry generally. All are on the low side 
Shrinking stockpiles will put pressure on 
the coal-mine owners, with whom Mill- 
er will begin the year’s most important 
contract bargaining by the end of this 
month. Miller, who ousted the disgraced 
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Tony Boyle in an election in 1972, has 
never negotiated a contract, and needs 
a fat pact to solidify his position. Among 
his desired concessions: a “substantial” 
wage hike, sick pay and a cost-of-living 
escalator clause, a pension raise and 
stricter safety regulations 

The U.M.W.’s unusual contract per- 
mits the “memorial” shutdown; in fact, 
it allows ten days for memorial close- 
downs during the life of the pact. Thus 
Miller can and probably will call anoth- 
er five-day “memorial” walkout in the 
middle of bargaining, and the nation 
could lose considerable coal output, even 
without an official strike. The coal in- 
dustry’s bargaining arm, the Bituminous 
Coal Operators Association, tried to talk 
the U.M.W. out of the shutdown, con- 
tending that it will cost miners and other 
employees $25 million in wages and $7 
million in royalty payments to the 
union’s welfare and retirement fund 
Though the appeal failed, the figures in- 
dicate how costly a formal strike could 
be to the union, which has no strike con- 
tingency funds, as well as to the U.S 


The Stock Rally 
That Wasn't 


A stock market adage barnacled 
with age counsels investors to “buy on 
the rumor, sell on the news.” Traders 
have followed it to the letter in the past 
two weeks and thereby made the explo- 
sive rally that was once expected to fol- 
low President Nixon’s departure from 
office become Wall Street's non-event of 
the year. Shortly before Nixon's resigna- 
tion, the Dow Jones industrial average 
did indeed rise nearly 50 points in a few 


days as investors bought on a plethora of 
rumors. But once the news broke, they 
started selling and drove the Dow down 
to a close last week of 732, the lowest in 
four years and about 30% below the all- 
time high of 1052 in January 1973. 

No Stimulus. The reversal left an- 
alysts wondering: If the removal of un- 
certainty about who will be in the White 
House could not ignite a lasting rally, 
what could? The answer: nothing im- 
mediately foreseeable. The market's 
drop reflects an unsentimental appreci- 
ation of the fact that the change in Ad- 
ministrations cannot quickly halt infla- 
tion. Referring to this summer's recently 
ended Midwest drought, which is send- 
ing up food prices, one broker quips 
“What is he [President Ford] expected 
to do? Chew out the Lord for not pro- 
viding rain?” Meanwhile, high interest 
rates continue to draw money out of 
stocks into such investments as Trea- 
sury notes and utility bonds, and trad- 
ing is too light for many brokers to make 
a profit. Robert H.B. Baldwin, president 
of New York’s Morgan Stanley & Co., 
predicts that “between 100 and 200 [bro- 
kerage] firms will merge or go out of 
business if short-term interest rates do 
not decline substantially, if the stock 
market does not improve markedly in 
price and volume, and if negotiated com- 
missions [which permit investors to bar- 
gain with brokers over what fee they 
will pay to buy stock] become effective 
May 1, 1975.” The stocks of companies 
that produce commodities in short sup- 
ply, including issues of oil, heavy chem- 
ical, metal and lumber concerns, may 
do well. But Harris, Upham & Co. now 
sees the Dow Jones average ranging no 
higher than 780 in the next six months 
Its “worst case” assumption is a drop to 
680, the lowest since July 1970 
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Bitter Hatred on the Island of Love 


Determined to get by force what it 
could not get at the Geneva negotiating 
table, Turkey last week again broke the 
unsteady Cyprus truce. With as much 
ease as a surgeon wielding a scalpel 
across the dusky Cypriot plain, Turkish 
forces supported by tanks, jets and ar- 
tillery moved out of their previously held 
strongpoints around Kyrenia and Nic- 
osia and within 40 hours crossed to the 
other side of the island at Famagusta, 
neatly taking control of the northeastern 
third of the island in what well may be 
a permanent division line between the 
Turkish and Greek Cypriot communi- 
ties. “Now is the time to settle the Cy- 
prus problem once and for all, and that’s 
what we are doing,” pronounced Turk- 
ish Foreign Minister Turan Giines (see 
box). “Let public opinion embrace the 
Greeks and cuss us out. We don’t care.” 

Frustrated by its inability to aid the 
ethnic Greeks on the distant island 
against Turkey’s blatant aggression, the 
new democratic government of Premier 
Constantine Caramanlis angrily de- 
nounced its NATO allies, particularly the 
US., for not intervening. In a move that 
may permanently weaken the West in 
the eastern Mediterranean (see following 
story), Athens summarily pulled its forc- 
es out of the NATO alliance. “NATO is dis- 
pensable,” Caramanlis, 67, said in a 
grand De Gaulle-like gesture of inde- 
pendence. “It used us, but when we 
needed it, it closed its eyes.” 

The newest Turkish violation of the 
cease-fire on Cyprus began at dawn 
Wednesday, less than an hour after the 
breakdown of peace talks in Geneva. 
Giines telephoned Premier Bilent 
Ecevit in Ankara to report that Greece 
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would not accede to Turkish demands 
that the island be partitioned into Greek 
and Turkish Cypriot zones, and that the 
talks were fruitless. Almost immediately 
Radio Ankara signaled the code words: 
“TYK in Force,” meaning start the as- 
sault. Within minutes, Turkish jets were 
over Famagusta and Nicosia, making 
passes in Nicosia’s International Airport 
area and dive-bombing the southwest- 
ern part of the city, where the head- 
quarters of the Greek Cypriot National 
Guard, the civil police and the govern- 
ment radio station are clustered togeth- 
er. Dense clouds of black smoke bil- 
lowed all over Nicosia, with the loud 
explosions of Turkish bombs being 
punctuated by the ineffective bang-bang 
of Greek Cypriot antiaircraft guns. 

Withering Barrage. On the 
ground, Turk tanks rolled out of the 
Turkish section of the city they had oc- 
cupied since the July 20 invasion and 
thrust toward the suburb of Mia Milea, 
astride the road to Famagusta 35 miles 
to the east. A withering barrage of mor- 
tar and artillery fire preceded the tanks, 
and the native Greek forces, outgunned 
and outmanned, were unable to slow 
their advance. By early afternoon, the 
Turks were almost halfway to Famagus- 
ta, the island’s principal port, its third 
largest (pop. 43,600) city and the center 
of its usually booming tourist industry. 
By Thursday evening, they had reached 
the old part of the city and rescued 
12,000 of the island’s Turks, who had 
been hiding from Greek Cypriots behind 
the walls of the medieval fortress. 

“The new part of the city, which is 
inhabited mainly by Greeks, was desert- 
ed, smoking and broken,” reported 


TIME Correspondent Marlin Levin, who 
came in after the Turks. “From the wall 
we saw a column of twelve Turkish 
tanks mopping up the last resistance. A 
charred Greek school was pummeled 
by Turkish machine-gun fire. Scouts 
roamed the wide, tree-shaded boulevard 
picking out sharpshooters. Turkish sol- 
diers who had strayed from their bases 
were looting abandoned houses.” 

Finally on Friday, its goals achieved, 
Ankara called a unilateral truce and said 
that it was willing to go back to the Ge- 
neva negotiations this week. Greece re- 
fused, insisting that it would not nego- 
tiate at “the point of a gun,” particularly 
since the Turks continued to break the 
cease-fire in small skirmishes. Through- 
out the fighting, the over 4,000-man 
United Nations peace-keeping force had 
been able to do nothing to implement a 
cease-fire demand issued by the Secu- 
rity Council, and the Turks were not 
scrupulous about protecting U.N. neu- 
trality. During the fighting, three of the 
blue-helmeted soldiers had been killed, 
another 23 wounded. 

Other casualties were impossible to 
reckon amid the confusion. The island’s 
main psychiatric hospital, with its bar- 
racks-like buildings, was hit by Turkish 
jets for the second time in 27 days, and 
28 more patients were wounded; 30 had 
been killed in the first attack. Most Ni- 
cosians who had a choice had fled the 
city earlier in the week when the Ge- 
neva talks appeared doomed, seeking 
refuge in the villages to the south and 
in the Troodos Mountains. Those few 
who had remained in the city, which 
once had a Greek population of 80,000, 
rushed to get out when they heard the 
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THE BOMBED REMAINS OF FAMAGUSTA 


first air strike, leaving the Greek sec- 
tion of Nicosia nearly deserted. The Red 
Cross reported that as many as 200,000 
Greek Cypriots throughout the island 
had become refugees. 

The Turkish aim seemed to be, as 
Ankara claimed, not control of the 
whole island but of a third of it, roughly 
following a nearly 70-mile line from Lef- 
ka and Nicosia to Famagusta. With this 
“fact,” as the Turks called it, accom- 
plished, they felt that a settlement could 
be worked out giving the Turkish Cyp- 
riots their own geographical area in an 
island federation. Now the 116,000 
Turkish Cypriots are interspersed in en- 
claves scattered among the 523,000 
Greeks, who have discriminated against 
them and cut them off from sharing in 
the island’s general prosperity. The 
Turkish area could either be the top 
third of the island, the Turks reasoned, 
or it could be divided into several sep- 
arated, Swiss-style cantons. However it 
was figured, or measured, they said, the 
Turkish Cypriots would have to have 
their own third. 

Flat Refusal. The Greeks have al- 
ways opposed partition because they 
consider Cyprus part of Greece cultur- 
ally, if not politically, and have hoped 
for eventual union. Confronted with the 
Turkish military presence on the island, 
they might conceivably have acceded, 
however, had the Turks not demanded 
so much territory. Since the Turks make 
up only 18% of the island’s population, 
the Greeks believe that Ankara should 
have asked for no more than a fifth. Ath- 
ens, however, was not even allowed to 
consider seriously the plan at Geneva 
or to come up with counterproposals. 
When Greek Foreign Minister George 
Mavros asked for 36 hours to consult 
with his government, Giines flatly re- 
fused, and the talks broke down with- 
out accomplishing anything during six 
days of negotiating. 

Britain, which had occupied the is- 
land from 1878 to 1960 and along with 
Greece and Turkey is a co-guarantor of 
Cyprus’ independence, had led the ne- 
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gotiations and was as stunned—and bit- 
ter—as Athens at the Turkish intran- 
sigence and arrogance. British Foreign 
Secretary James Callaghan said that 
“what happened was totally unneces- 
sary, and that’s not only my view but 
also that of the U.S. Government, as the 
Turks have been told. I cannot believe 
that peace in the eastern Mediterranean 
depends on 36 hours.” 

The ability of the Turks to do what 
they wanted on the island despite in- 
ternational condemnation was, in fact, 
never seriously questioned. Cyprus is 
only 44 miles off the Turkish coast, mere 
minutes from Turkish airbases, and it 
is easily supplied from Turkish ports. 
The Greek mainland, by contrast, is 525 
miles away; a Greek counterinvasion al- 
most certainly would have been thwart- 
ed by Turkish air support and the 40,000 
Turkish troops already deployed on the 
island. The only Greek alternative 
would have been to attack Turkey on 
the mainland through Thrace. This, 
however, would have been even more di- 
sastrous for the Greeks. Not only does 
the Turkish army have almost three 
times as many men, but the leadership 
and morale of the Greek army have also 
been crippled by seven years of a dic- 
tatorship that had purged most of the 
country’s best officers. 

Despite the unfavorable odds, the 
Caramanilis regime for a time considered 
war. More reservists were called up, and 
tanks rumbled through the streets of 
Athens on their way to the Turkish bor- 
der, “If we have to choose between na- 
tional humiliation and war, the choice 
is easy,” boasted Foreign Minister Mavy- 
ros before he left for the abortive Ge- 
neva talks. For Caramanlis, however, 
the choice was not so easy, 
and in a radio and TV ad- 
dress to his nation, he reluc- 
tantly admitted that “armed 
confrontation was impossible 
due to distance as well as to 
the known accomplished fact 
[of the Turkish presence].” In 
Ankara, the Turks had pre- 
pared for a Greek attack, 
though they—and foreign 
military observers—consid- 
ered it would be a suicidal 
move. “We knew that any 
dog pushed into a corner 
would bark and bite,” said 
one Turkish official with 
chatty insouciance. “Now we 





WHE Occupied by Turkish forces 
WO Held by Greek Cypriots 


see that Greece was not really pushed 
into a corner.” 

If the Greeks wanted to bite anyone 
—anyone besides Turkey, that is—it was 
the U'S., which, in Athens’ view, had be- 
trayed it in its most desperate hour. The 
decision to withdraw Greek military 
forces from NATO, a move specifically di- 
rected against Washington as the lead- 
er of the alliance, was immensely and 
immediately popular in Greece, and 
served as something of a diversion to 
Greek humiliation at the hands of Tur- 
key. Almost everywhere throughout the 
country a virulent anti-American mood 
was evident. Several hundred people 
demonstrated against the U.S. in down- 
town Athens, police were called in to 
guard the American embassy, and hun- 
dreds of youths marched on the US. 
consulate in Salonica. An estimated 
15,000 people greeted Andreas Papan- 
dreou, one of the country’s leading left- 
ists and a vocal anti-American, when 
he arrived at Athens airport after a sev- 
en-year exile. “Death to Kissinger!” the 
crowd shouted. 

U.S. Gesture. Besides feeling that 
the U.S. was siding with the Turks, the 
Greeks were bitter over what they con- 
sider longtime American support of the 
corrupt military dictatorship that pre- 
ceded Caramanlis. The whole imbroglio 
with Turkey could have been avoided, 
the Greeks believed, if Washington had 
vetoed the attempt by the Athens dic- 
tatorship to overthrow the Nicosia gov- 
ernment and bring Cyprus into the 
Greek orbit, a switch Ankara obviously 
could not allow. 

Whatever the Greeks thought about 
US. intentions, Washington claimed 
neutrality in the Greek-Turkish dispute. 


NATO’s Crumbling Flank 
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GREEK MINISTER MAVROS 


= It was “pure baloney” to say otherwise, 


said Robert McCloskey, an aide to Sec- 
retary of State Henry Kissinger. The 
US. threatened to cut off arms aid to 
both sides if they went to war. Kissin- 
ger himself talked with Caramanlis and 
Ecevit by telephone and urged the Turks 
not to use further force. He later offered 
his offices as mediator, either in Nic- 
osia or Washington. In a gesture to pla- 
cate Greece, the U.S. pulled out Am- 
bassador Henry J. Tasca, who was far 
too closely identified with the hated dic- 
tatorship during his five-year tour, and 
sent in Jack B. Kubisch, a skilled vet- 
eran diplomat who was serving as an As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Latin 
America. At the same time, President 
Ford invited Caramanlis to Washington, 
an invitation the Premier turned down 
as untimely. Privately, Washington of- 
ficials felt aggrieved by the Greek at- 


Blunt Voice from Turkey 


The key Turkish voice in the Geneva 
peace talks that collapsed last week was 
that of Foreign Minister Turan Giines, 
53, a wily, tough bargainer with the 
roughhewn features of an Anatolian peas- 
ant. Before returning to Ankara, Giines 
received TIME’s Robert Kroon for a pool- 
side interview at the Turkish diplomatic 
mission in Geneva and gave his version 
of why the peace talks went sour. 


Why didn’t you give the Greeks and 
Greek Cypriots the 36-hour recess they 
requested before ending the talks? 


This was just a pretext of [British 
Foreign Secretary James] Callaghan’s to 
gain time. On the surface the argument 
that [Greek Foreign Minister George] 
Mavros and [Greek Cypriot Acting 
President Glafcos] Clerides had to con- 
sult their governments looked valid. But 
they had direct telephone lines with 
their capitals, just like the Turks, and 
they could have consulted their people 
by phone. All we wanted was separate 
geographical zones for the two Cypriot 
communities. Mavros and Clerides 
wanted to maintain the status quo. If 
we had accepted the delay they would 
have come back with negative replies 
anyway, 


Callaghan has said the two Cypriot 
communities could solve their own prob- 
lems, if the Turkish army would let them. 


It’s not the Cypriots who decide the 
fate of Cyprus. It’s the Turks and the 
Greeks, and all the rest is blah-blah 
[Greek Cypriot deposed President] Ma- 
karios is still around, and he could have 
blocked a deal between Clerides and 
{Turkish Cypriot Leader Rauf] Denktas, 
and we would be back where we start- 
ed. Clerides and Denktas have been 
talking for six years, and Makarios al- 
ways blocked any plan for the advance- 


ment of the Turkish Cypriot community. 

The Turks were kept in their place 
as second-rate citizens. Ifa Turkish Cyp- 
riot wanted to travel abroad, he had a 
hard time getting a passport from the 
Makarios administration, unless he 
wanted to emigrate to Australia. Then 
they were delighted to give him a pass- 
port and pay for his fare—one way. 
Turkish Cypriot farmers received less 
for their produce than Greek Cypriots. 
There are hundreds of other examples 
of discrimination. The only solution is 
to give Turkish Cypriots a fair share of 
the island. But here in Geneva Mavros 
and Clerides did not move an inch on 
this point of principle. 

What do you consider a fair share? 

That is negotiable. Callaghan came 
to me and said, “Do you really want 34% 


of Cyprus for 18% of the population?” I 
replied, “Well, we might even settle for 


TURKISH MINISTER GUNES 


titude. There was, they claimed, little 
the U.S. could do to stop the Turks, short 
of using the might of the Sixth Fleet. 

Washington hopes that the Greeks 
will eventually rejoin NATO and recon- 
cile themselves to geographic partition 
and loose federation of the two commu- 
nities—perhaps the most sensible solu- 
tion after all for the island that once 
gave birth, or so mythology would have 
it, to Aphrodite, the goddess of love. 
Whatever Athens decides, however, the 
turmoil on Cyprus is far from over. The 
Greek Cypriots, with their large major- 
ity, are not likely to allow the Turks to 
retain exclusive control of the important 
port of Famagusta and a third of the is- 
land without a fight. The Greeks waged 
guerrilla warfare for four years against 
the British before achieving indepen- 
dence for Cyprus. They vow to be as de- 
termined against the Turks. 


40%,” but he did not appreciate the joke. 
I can assure you we will not occupy all of 
Cyprus and certainly not the British sov- 
ereign bases. I don’t agree that 30% or 
40% is all that unreasonable. After all, 
Turkish Cypriots are mostly farmers, 
and farmers need land. Our army will 
see to it that they get it. 


Doesn't your action undermine 
NATO? 


The Greek withdrawal from NATO 
was an act of emotional exaggeration. 
Everybody is blaming us because the 
Greeks are now the Western world’s 
darling underdogs. But once this thing 
is settled, I am sure they will return to 
the NATO alliance. We're getting a little 
tired of Mr. Callaghan’s argument that 
we are undermining Greece’s newborn 
democracy. [Turkish Premier Bulent} 
Ecevit may also have some problems at 
home, for our military is strong as well. 


Will there be a new Geneva peace 
conference? 


Maybe, I don’t know. We have to 
settle this affair first. Nobody cares to re- 
member how many efforts we have 
made to sanitize the Cyprus situation. 
As soon as the new [Greek government 
of Constantine] Caramanlis signed the 
Declaration of Geneva after the first 
phase of the peace conference, they 
welshed on it. 


But they did start evacuating Turkish 
enclaves. 


Only for one day. They never gave 
an inch. Look, we want to live in peace 
and friendship with Greece. We won't 
chase Greek Cypriots out of the new 
Turkish zones, and we hope that Turks 
can continue to live in the Greek- 
Cypriot zone. In its new federative form, 
Cyprus can remain independent. We 
don’t want double enosis union with 
Greece and Turkey]. But enosis with 


» Greece is out as well 
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A Gap in NATO’s 


Whatever the outcome of the fight- 
ing on Cyprus, the real beneficiary of the 
Cypriot crisis will undoubtedly be the 
Soviet Union—at the expense of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
The first weeks after the overthrow of 
Cypriot President Archbishop Makarios 
were bad enough for NATO, as it watched 
the deterioration of relations between 
two of its members, Greece and Turkey. 
But the alliance received a shock with 
Greece’s withdrawal last week of its mil- 
itary forces from NATO’s integrated com- 
mand. Greece’s departure left a hole in 
NATO's southeast defenses against the 
Soviet-dominated Warsaw Pact. 

Almost immediately, many of the 
240 Greek liaison officers stationed at 
NATO installations throughout Europe 
packed their bags and started home. 
Greece’s 35,000-man Third Army 
pulled back from its NATO-assigned po- 
sition at Greece’s Macedonian frontier 
with Bulgaria (a Warsaw Pact member) 
and headed eastward to Thrace and the 
Turkish border. 

Emergency Session. The Greek 
action took NATO members by surprise. 
Joseph Luns, the Dutch secretary-gen- 
eral of the alliance, was vacationing in 
West Germany's Black Forest when he 
heard the news. He hurried back to 
NATO headquarters outside Brussels and 
immediately convoked an emergency 
session of the NATO Council. There, An- 
ghelos Choraphas, the permanent Greek 
representative, officially announced his 
country’s withdrawal. He reassured his 
former military allies, however, that 
Greece—for the time being—was re- 
maining in the NATO political structure. 
After more than two hours of discus- 
sion, the Council declared that it had 
“urgently examined the consequences of 
the Greek decision,” and called upon 
Greece to reconsider “as soon as 


possible.” 
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Southern Flank 


While NATO will certainly survive 
the departure of Greece, one of the 
weakest powers in the alliance, it will 
be hurt tactically—more so even than 
when Charles de Gaulle withdrew 
France from the integrated command 
in 1966. Unlike France, Greece is part 
of NATO’s front line, bordering directly 
on Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. Greece also 
controls, along with Turkey, the stra- 
tegically important Aegean Sea, which 
is the Soviet navy’s sole access to the 
Mediterranean from the Black Sea. “No 
question that Greece has been consid- 
ered a key part of the common south- 
ern defense system,” says a U.S. mil- 
itary expert. “Just look at a map. How 
do you bridge the huge military gap be- 
tween Italy and Turkey?” 

Lost to NATO now are: the 120,000- 
man Greek army, equipped with mod- 
ern American weapons; the 160 jet fight- 
ers of the Greek air force that were to 
provide more than 15% of the combat 
planes available to NATO’s southern 
command (Greece, Turkey, Italy and 
the U.S.); and the Greek navy’s seven 
submarines and 13 destroyers and de- 
stroyer escorts that helped the U.S. Sixth 
Fleet in maintaining a balance in the 
eastern Mediterranean with the increas- 
ing Soviet naval presence. No longer will 
the movement of Greek troops be co- 
ordinated by NATO, nor will they par- 
ticipate in joint maneuvers and train- 
ing exercises. It is even possible that 
Greece will withdraw from the alliance’s 
computer-operated, early-warning ra- 
dar system, which runs from the Arctic 
Circle in Norway to Asia Minor. This 
would leave part of the periphery of the 
Warsaw Pact unmonitored by ground 
radar. 

NATO could also lose Greece as a for- 
ward-base area. Although Athens has 
not yet ordered NATO forces to leave 
Greece, as De Gaulle did in France, the 
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alliance’s officials fear that they may 
soon be barred from the large missile fir- 
ing range and air-weapons training cen- 
ter on Crete. Of even greater importance 
are America’s seven military bases and 
five communications sites that exist in 
Greece under a bilateral Athens-Wash- 
ington treaty not directly related to 
NATO. Greece could break the treaty, 
though at week's end, it had given no 
indication that it would do so. Loss of 
the sites would deprive America of its 
antisubmarine warfare base and Sixth 
Fleet resupply facilities at Crete’s Suda 
Bay (described by one USS. officer as 
“one of the best natural harbors in the 
world”), It would also mean giving up 
bases on Crete and near the Bulgarian 
border, where tactical nuclear warheads 
are stockpiled. 

Docking Rights. At present, about 
4,000 U.S. military personnel and 6,000 
dependents are stationed in Greece, in- 
cluding those attached to the home-port 
facilities for six U.S. destroyers. The U.S. 
had also hoped to get docking rights for 
at least one large aircraft carrier in the 
country. The Greek bases are important 
because the next closest facilities avail- 
able to the USS. are in Italy, 1,000 miles 
to the west. Ships based in Italy would 
take longer to get to their assigned sta- 
tion in the eastern Mediterranean. This 
would reduce U.S. flexibility in the ex- 
plosive Middle East. 

Such a weakening of NATO and 
American tactical capability do not go 
unnoticed by Moscow. While the Greek 
defection from NATO will certainly not 
encourage the Soviets to launch an all 
out war—U.S. nuclear retaliatory force 
prevents that—it could embolden the 
Russians in the Middle East. For ex- 
ample, the Soviet fleet might be tempt- 
ed in a future crisis to blockade Israeli 
ports or protect the movements of Syr- 
ian and Egyptian warships from Israeli 
forces. What could be even more dis- 
ruptive to East-West stability, Russia 
—despite détente—might dare to inter- 
vene in the turmoil in Yugoslavia that 
is expected to follow the death of the 
aging Josip Broz Tito. For the past three 
years NATO units (including Greeks and 
Turks) have held exercises in northern 
Greece to practice intercepting Warsaw 
Pact forces if they move through Bul- 
garia on their way to invade Yugosla- 
via. Now, with Athens out of NATO, such 
a strategy becomes much more difficult 
and removes at least one deterrent, how- 
ever minor in the scale of Soviet stra- 
tegic considerations, to a Russian attack 
on Yugoslavia. 

By leaving NATO, Greece also leaves 
itself open to attack by the Communist 
countries to the north, although such ag- 
gression at present is highly unlikely. 
Yet in that volatile area, even the im- 
probable must be considered. American 
and NATO officials hope that as Greek 
leaders come to realize their potential 
danger, they will decide that they need 
NATO as much as, if not more than, NATO 
needs them. 
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SOUTH KOREA 


The Accidental Assassination 


It was a day of celebration in South 
Korea, the 29th anniversary of its lib- 
eration from 3% decades of Japanese 
rule. An audience of 2,000 people 
gathered in Seoul’s National Theater 
to hear President Park Chung Hee de- 
liver a commemorative address. Half- 
way through his speech, which was 
being shown on national television, a 
man jumped up in the audience and 
sprinted toward the stage firing shots 
at Park from a .38-cal. revolver 

Pandemonium broke out. As the as- 
sassin raced down the center aisle, spec- 
tators leaped from their seats and 
screamed. Security men rushed toward 
the stage. Park, displaying the cool 
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aplomb of a professional! soldier, ducked 
behind the bulletproof lectern while his 
bodyguards returned the fire. A 16-year- 
old high school girl in the audience was 
killed in the shootout. Another bullet 
struck the gunman in the leg; he was 
wrestled to the floor and carried out of 
the hall. A third bullet hit Park’s charm- 
ing wife Yook Young Soo, who was seat- 
ed on the dais directly behind him. Park 
stoically returned to the lectern and re- 
sumed his speech even as his wife was 
being rushed to a hospital. Mrs. Park 
died there eight hours later with her hus- 
band at her bedside 

Mrs. Park was a handsome woman 
of 49 given to dressing in traditional Ko- 
rean costumes. After the announcement 
of her death, South Koreans went into 
mourning. Tens of thousands of people 
went to the “Blue House,” the presiden- 
tial residence in Seoul, to pay their final 
respects at a Buddhist altar adorned 
with her picture. In contrast to her 
stone-faced husband, the former school- 
teacher had earned the affection of the 
Korean masses through her retiring 
manners and beguiling smile 

Frantic Investigation. The shoot- 
ing sparked a frantic investigation of 
how the would-be killer managed to 
penetrate the tight security that always 
surrounds Park. Whenever he ventures 
into public view, Park is accompanied 
by brigades of bodyguards. Attendance 
at the Liberation Day ceremony was by 
invitation only. Yet Moon Se Kwang, 
23, a Korean citizen who was a long- 
time resident of Osaka, Japan, somehow 
managed to pass himself off as a Jap- 
anese dipiomat and to get in carrying a 
snub-nosed revolver. Moon had entered 
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Korea nine days before on a Japanese 
passport issued in another man’s name 
and had $1,200 in his pocket when cap- 
tured. Japanese police said that he was 
unemployed and known as a radical left- 
ist. The fact that Moon had lived in 
Japan ignited lingering Korean hostility 
toward the Japanese; resentment be- 
came more pronounced when it was 
learned that a Japanese woman had 
helped Moon obtain the fraudulent pass- 
port. In an attempt to patch up deteri- 
orating Korean-Japanese relations, Jap- 
anese Premier Kakuei Tanaka an- 
nounced that he would attend Mrs 
Park's funeral early this week 

That someone would eventually at- 
tempt to kill Park was not a great sur- 
prise to many Koreans. He has no short- 
age of enemies, real or imagined: the 
repressive measures he has imposed 
since January to shore up his one-man 
rule have been widely condemned both 
at home and abroad. Under Park’s stern 
decrees, nine people have been tried and 
sentenced to death; 162 others have been 
given prison sentences ranging from 
three years to life. Last week alone, 
Park’s military courts sentenced 62 op- 
ponents of the regime to stiff prison 
terms for plotting to overthrow the gov- 
ernment. Among them: former Presi- 
dent Yun Po Sun, 76, Roman Catholic 
Bishop Daniel Tji Hak Soun, 53, and 
the Rev. Park Hyung Kyoo, 51, deeply 
respected pastor of Seoul’s Cheil Pres- 
byterian Church. All accepted the sum- 
mary sentences with moving dignity 
Said Yun: “I ask you one question. Is it 
a crime to help democracy?” 

Ironically, the shooting is likely to 
bolster Park’s domestic support. “It was 
a sobering experience for Korea,” said 
an intellectual in Seoul. The attack but- 
tressed Park’s claims that his govern- 
ment is threatened by violent opposition 
Even more, the national mourning over 
the death of Mrs. Park created a wave 
of popular sympathy for the President 
that he has never before enjoyed 





WOULD-BE KILLER MOON SE KWANG 
Breaching tight security. 
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SOVIET UNION 


Kremlin Cover-Up on Watergate 


To judge by the Soviet news treat- 
ment of Richard Nixon's fall from 
power, the former President was an in- 
nocent hounded from office by political 
enemies and the press. For months, Tass 
and Pravda completely ignored the 
scandal, presumably to avoid embar- 
rassing Party Chairman Leonid Brezh- 
nev, who had personally aligned him- 
self with Nixon in negotiating détente 
and who had three times held summit 
meetings with him. When the official 
press finally noted Nixon’s resignation, 
it did so with such a mixture of fantasy 
and fallacy that an American would 
have a hard time recognizing the famil- 
iar Watergate events. Worst of the dis- 
torted Soviet accounts was a special half- 
hour television program conducted by 
two of Russia's best-known journalists, 
Leonid Zamyatin, 52, head of the of- 
ficial news agency Tass, a sophisticated 
man who has spent considerable time 
in the U.S. (including ten days last May); 
and Valentin Zorin, 50, a hard-lining 
television commentator. 

The two purported to give the in- 
side story of Nixon’s fall, but what the 
millions of Russian listeners heard was 
something Nixon’s last-ditch defenders 
in the U.S. would have been embar- 
rassed to offer. The commentators re- 
ferred several times to the “so-called 
Watergate affair” without once explain- 
ing it or even suggesting that Nixon had 
done anything to warrant removal from 
office. Neither Zamyatin nor Zorin ever 
mentioned the Watergate break-in, the 
cover-up, the indictments of so many 
Nixon aides, the Nixon income tax im- 
broglio, the incriminating tapes, the ar- 
ticles of impeachment, or the falsehoods 
that the former President admitted in 
his fatal Aug. 5 statement. 

Instead, the Soviet spokesmen had 
a triple-barreled explanation for what 
did Nixon in: he was 1) victimized by a 
Democratic Congress, 2) weakened by 
inflation and 3) finished off by “brain- 
washing” of the US. public by 
the media. Excerpts from the Moscow 
telecast: 


Zamyatin: I would like to empha- 
size that the impulse for this affair came 
after the Democratic Party suffered de- 
feat. It was in fact used as the chief 
weapon in the interparty struggle, and 
it was given the coloration of a conflict 
between the Executive, in the person of 
the President, and the legislative pow- 
er, represented by the Congress. Even 
more because of the result of the 1972 
elections, a Republican President had a 
Congress which was in fact Democratic. 
Because in the House of Representatives 
and the Senate, the Democrats had the 
overwhelming majority. This created a 
situation in which the President was put 
in a difficult situation in getting his in- 
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ternal legislation through, given his re- 
lations with the Congress. I think that 
the sharpness and heat of this affair were 
to a considerable degree a continuation 
of the interparty electoral struggle which 
began in 1972 after the crushing defeat 
of the Democratic Party. The Democrat- 
ic Party had to work out some sort of 
basis or platform in its preparation for 
the mid-term election this November 
and the presidential election for 1976. 

Zorin: The complicated and difficult 
economic situation within the country 
created a certain backdrop and a cer- 
tain discontent among the American 
people. It is indicative that when an 
opinion poll was taken among ordinary 
Americans, 80% of them said that they 
considered the most important thing for 
themselves was not the interparty 
squabble in Washington but the eco- 
nomic problems which have arisen be- 
fore every American. This created the 
background... 

Zamyatin: Yes, a certain back- 
ground. But to this was also added the 
propagandistic background. I was re- 
cently in the U.S. with a Soviet parlia- 
mentary delegation, and we had the op- 
portunity to observe all the emotional 
heat that was being created round the 
President and round this entire affair 
through the U.S. mass information me- 
dia. A very definite brainwashing of U.S. 
public opinion was taking place both on 
radio and television, and certainly not 
in favor of the U.S. President, for in- 
ternal political motives. Throughout this 
whole campaign, the chief motive was 
an internal political one. Here I would 
cite as an example the following fact: 
in the history of the US., it had never 


happened that sessions of the House or 
Senate had been televised live. There is 
no such practice in the U.S. Congress.* 
{The TV coverage of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee sessions] shows what 
emotional heat they wanted to give to 
this entire affair, by putting it in front 
of public opinion in the U.S. 


Why does the Kremlin bother with 
what amounts to its own fantastic Wa- 
tergate cover-up? Aside from protecting 
Brezhnev, the outrageous distortions of 
what really happened to Nixon are ob- 
viously tailored to fit the official con- 
spiratorial view of the U.S. system. Says 
one Western diplomat in Moscow: “It 
jibes with what are probably their basic 
beliefs about how America operates. It 
also fits the deep-rooted Slavic feeling 
about plots.” Adds a Scandinavian of- 
ficial posted in the Soviet capital: “No 
one wants to raise the question of pop- 
ular pressure bringing down a govern- 
ment that lies. Imagine what that could 
mean here.” But Moscow's preposterous 
Watergate coverage raises another ques- 
tion: whether the concept of détente in- 
cludes an obligation on the part of So- 
viet authorities to convey to their people 
at least some glimmer of truth about the 
American political system. 


Death at the 
Roof of the World 


“Goodbye. We are going to die.” 


That grim farewell crackled by ra- 
dio out of the gale-force winds and blind- 
ing snow that swirled through the sum- 
mit of 23,405-ft. Lenin Peak. By the 


*In fact, House and Senate hearings, but not 
forma! committee debates, have been televised on 
several occasions. 
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time nine Japanese and American 
climbers reached the site a day later, 
it was too late. All that could be found 
were the frozen bodies of seven of the 
eight Soviet women mountaineers who 
perished while descending the U.S.S.R.’s 
third-highest peak. It was one of the 
worst disasters in mountaineering 
history. 

The death of the Soviet climbers 
climaxed a season of continuing trag- 
edy in the Pamirs, a rectangular re- 
gion of glaciers and towering mountains 
that spills over into China and Af- 
ghanistan and is sometimes called the 
roof of the world. All summer, wildly 
unpredictable weather and bad snow 
conditions have added to the peril of 
climbing. Even before the doomed So- 
viet women began their ascent, six ear- 
lier climbers, including five Estonians 
who were caught in an avalanche, had 
been killed on Lenin Peak. 

Despite the hazards, the Soviet 
climbers persisted. All were among the 
most experienced climbers in their 
country; four of them, including Team 
Leader Elvira Shatayeva, had scaled 
Lenin Peak before. This time, they set 
out to the top along a little climbed 
route, traversing the mountain from east 
to west. They reached the summit on 
Aug. 5 and were preparing to descend 
when the storm struck. 

Final Message. Fierce swirling 
winds and heavy snow combined to 
produce a whiteout, obliterating vision. 
Desperately the women tried to ride 
out the storm by huddling together in 
their tents, but the winds ripped the 
fabric apart, exposing the climbers to 
sub-zero temperatures. Two days later, 
they radioed their base camp 10,000 
ft. below in the Alai Valley that one 
team member was already dead and 
two others were very sick. Two more 
climbers died during a futile attempt 
to descend to a warmer, more shel- 
tered position. By afternoon, three of 
the survivors were so ill they could not 
move. On the evening of the third day 
of the storm, the final radio message 
was sent. 

The Japanese and American climb- 
ers who discovered the bodies had 
weathered the storm in camps little 
more than 1,000 ft. below the summit. 
Unaware of the tragedy, they stumbled 
upon the body of Shatayeva lying in the 
snow. Then they found three other 
corpses that were sprawled in the tat- 
tered remains ofa tent. A fifth body was 
clutching a climbing rope, and two oth- 
ers were strewn down a slope, frozen 
along with their parkas. Pushing to the 
summit in an unsuccessful search for the 
eighth body, the climbers found telltale 
footprints that led over the edge of the 
ridge. “It was the weather that killed 
them,” said Christopher Wren, a New 
York Times reporter who was on the ex- 
pedition. “The Russians said it was the 
worst in 25 years.” If the storm had held 
off, he added, “it would have been a very 
triumphant experience.” 
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SASAKAWA IN SAMURAI ARMOR 


JAPAN 
The Godfather-san 


Back in 1964, former Japanese Pre- 
mier Nobusuke Kishi needed a big 
favor: a guarantee that his brother Ei- 
saku Sato would succeed ailing Hayato 
Ikeda as Premier. So Kishi paid a se- 
cret visit to a Tokyo businessman who 
obligingly made a few telephone calls 
to his friends. As a result, Sato’s oppo- 
nent hastily withdrew from the race, and 
Sato went on to become Japan's 
Premier for an unprecedented eight 
years. 

The tale illustrates the astonishing 
behind-the-scenes influence wielded by 
Ryoichi Sasakawa, 75, the most pow- 
erful remaining member of a vanishing 
breed of Japanese kingmakers known 
as kuromaku. The word translates lit- 
erally as black curtain,* but the closest 
equivalent in American slang of the 
power it connotes is godfather. Through 
his enormous fortune (his real estate 
holdings alone are estimated at $71.4 
million) and the huge store of giri (mor- 
al obligations) he has accumulated over 
the years by dispensing favors and 
finances, Sasakawa has a puissance that 
any American influence peddler would 
envy. 

The son of a sake brewer, Sasaka- 
wa made a fortune before he was 30 by 
speculating in Osaka’s grain and stock 
markets. He also was—and is—a ded- 
icated right-wing superpatriot who de- 
cries the social changes that are mov- 


*Before electric lights came into use, the kuro- 
maku was used to conceal actors in the tradi- 
tional Kabuki drama while the scenes were 
changed. 








ing Japan away from traditional man- 
ners and mores. In traditional fashion, 
he likes to boast of his conquest of 
more than 500 women, ranging from 
“a distant relative of Emperor Taisho 
to almost all the top geisha.” His un- 
bridled admiration for Benito Mussolini 
—‘“the perfect fascist and dictator” 
—lingers to this day. Indeed, Sasakawa 
sometimes boasts that he is the “world’s 
wealthiest fascist.” 

In 1931 Sasakawa established the 
fascist Nationalist Masses Party and 
was elected to the lower house of the 
Diet during World War II, a political 
fling that landed him in Tokyo's Su- 
gamo Prison for three years while U.S. 
Officials tried unsuccessfully to prosecute 
him as a war criminal. Protesting his 
innocence, Sasakawa hired a big brass 
band to blast martial songs as he strode 
proudly into the clink. Behind bars, he 
became fast friends with Kishi and oth- 
er imprisoned Japanese officials who 
later returned to power. He also got 
the idea of how to increase his fortune 
when an American guard threw a copy 
of LIFE into his cell. In it, he saw an ad- 
vertisement for a motorboat. 

After the U.S. gave up its attempt 
to prosecute him, Sasakawa fast-talked 
the government into letting him set up 
a series of motorboat races on which 
the public could legally bet. The races 
proved to be a big hit and also pro- 
vided more cash with which Sasakawa 
could pile up giri. As head of the mo- 
nopoly that controls the races even 
today, Sasakawa dispenses 3% of tick- 
et sales ($105 million this year) to fa- 
vored causes, including charities and 
research into shipbuilding technology. 
He has been most generous, though, to 
Japan’s martial arts societies, bragging 
that he commands a “personal army” 
of millions of karate and judo experts 
who “might even volunteer to risk their 
lives once I order them to.” 

Tokyo Harbor. For a man of such 
wealth, Sasakawa lives modestly. He 
commutes to his office in downtown To- 
kyo in a black Mercedes-Benz from a 
house that is badly in need of repair. Al- 
though his power is not widely known, 
his flamboyant public appearances have 
brought him a degree of notoriety. A 
few weeks ago, he dedicated a $14.2 mil- 
lion maritime museum, built in the 
shape of a 60,000-ton ocean liner and 
moored in the Tokyo harbor. He attend- 
ed the ceremony wearing an enormous 
nautical cap, T shirt and swimming 
trunks, to the consternation of the 
guests, including Prince Hitachi, the sec- 
ond son of Emperor Hirohito. 

In recent years, as younger politi- 
cians have come to the fore, the power 
of the kuromaku has slipped. And in 
fact Sasakawa claims to have little per- 
sonal involvement in politics these days, 
but he still knows how to operate be- 
hind a black curtain. Rumor has it that 
Kakuei Tanaka became Premier against 
strong Opposition—after the godfather- 
san made a few calls on his behalf. 
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An Amnesty for Citizen Nixon? 


To the Editors: 

There is nothing to be gained by fur- 
ther punishment of former President 
Nixon. He has already suffered enor- 
mously, and our society would not ben- 
efit from prolonged vindictiveness. 

If the public believes that 
equal justice is violated by 
prosecution of the underlings 
and immunization of the al- 
leged No. | conspirator, how- 
ever, then either the former 
President should be prosecut- 
ed or immunity should be ex- 
tended to all Watergate de- 
fendants now caught up in 
the criminal justice system. 

The Watergate episode 
has vindicated our faith in the 
collective wisdom of the 
American people. Public pressure has 
helped force several vital developments 
in the case, from the appointment of 
Leon Jaworski to the collapse of con- 
gressional support for the President and 
his ultimate resignation. Now the pub- 
lic must also determine the Nixon im- 
munity question. It is not a problem that 
should be dumped solely on Mr. Jawor- 
ski. After a period of contemplation, the 
Congress should gauge public sentiment 
and advise the special prosecutor. 

Politically, it’s a no-win situation for 
the Congress, similar to the impeach- 
ment vote prior to the last tapes reve- 
lations. But the problem must be faced. 
An appropriate attitude for Jaworski 
would be: “I'm going to proceed with 
the criminal investigation of Ordinary 
Citizen Nixon until I hear differently 
from the Congress.” In that way, even 
congressional inaction will represent ac- 
quiescence with a course of prosecutorial 
conduct. 

Unfortunately, unfairness is bound 
to result. Last year not a single witness 
who admitted giving money to former 
Vice President Agnew was indicted, be- 
cause the Justice Department believed 
it would be grossly unfair to prosecute 
one-half of the bribery conspiracy while 
pardoning the other half. It is too late 
to be as consistent now in Watergate. 

The problem shouldn't be decided 
immediately, in this time of high emo- 
tion, but studied soberly and determined 
on the basis of what best serves the na- 
tional perception of fairness and justice. 

William D. Ruckelshaus 
Washington, D.C. 


The writer was Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral of the U.S. until Oct. 13, 1973, when, 
in the “Saturday Night Massacre,” he 
was fired by Richard Nixon for refusing 
to sack Special Prosecutor Archibald 
Cox. 
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A Gross Insult to Justice 


That our country has had to go 
through the agonies of the recent months 
is depressing, and yet how fortunate that 
the very circumstances once again bring 
to the forefront the basic 
rights our Constitution guar- 
antees. There comes a time 
when the only way an un- 
wholesome situation can be 
treated is by facing it and pro- 
ceeding through the appro- 
priate legal system if we want 
to retain our individual rights 
as well as law and order. Now 
that President Nixon has re- 
signed rather than subject 
this country to the trauma of 
a trial in the Senate, to want 
to go even further and offer amnesty or 
“off the record” equivalents would be a 
gross insult to our system of justice. 

To make a “deal” with the former 
President would bea breach of faith with 
the future. The American people have 
had enough secret deals and plea bar- 
gaining. There must be no more deals. 
Now I think we have to go back to Har- 
ry Truman’s statement, “The buck stops 
here,” and apply it to the prosecutors 
and the courts. If any deals are made 
with the ex-President, I fear that much 
of our agony has been in vain. 

Norton Simon 
Los Angeles 


The writer, a retired industrialist the 
was head of Norton Simon Inc.), is an 
art collector and philanthropist. 


On the Side of Mercy 


President Ford would be wise to an- 
nounce that Mr. Nixon will be given a 
general grant of amnesty because, as a 
noted jurist once said, there are times 
when “forgiveness is deemed more ex- 
pedient for the public welfare than pros- 
ecution and punishment.” To make such 
a move palatable to those who believe 
that justice should be evenhanded, Pres- 
ident Ford should couple amnesty for 
Mr. Nixon with amnesty for the thou- 
sands of Viet Nam-era draft evaders still 
at large. Let us err on the side of mercy. 
Unless this quarrel between the past and 
the present is quelled, we shall lose the 
future. 

Bill Simons 
Swampscott, Mass. 


5 
Historical Perspective 


Mr. Nixon’s presidency has provid- 
ed us all with an invaluable lesson in, 
and respect for, constitutional govern- 
ment. And the conduct of the Amer- 
ican people has equally been a credit to 
the vitality of our Constitution. They 
have given Mr. Nixon the benefit of the 
doubt; they have not been swayed by 
the vocal minority or the powerful me- 
dia; they have presumed the man in- 
nocent until proven guilty. 

Mr. Nixon has always stressed the 
historical perspective. It would be trag- 
ic now if the people or their represen- 
tatives in government were to lose that 
sense of history and constitutional jus- 
tice and fail to prosecute fully all sus- 
pected criminals, including Richard 
Nixon. 

Paul Seliga, S.J. 
Berkeley, Calif. 


After the Storm: Restoring Trust 


What must be asked of those now 
in charge is whether they have the ca- 
pacity to act, and can one trust what 
they say about what they are going to 
do. What has happened reminds me of 
a parable about a disciple who comes 
to his rabbi and asks him how to be- 
come wise. The rabbi advises, “Study 
and work hard.” The disciple says, “But 
Rabbi, a lot of people study and work 
hard and they are still not very wise.” 
“Study, work hard and experience,” 
adds the rabbi. “But a lot of people do 
that and it doesn’t make much differ- 
ence,” counters the disciple. Exasperat- 
ed, the rabbi exhorts, “Study and work 
hard and experience and have good 
judgment!” Persisting, the disciple asks, 
“How do you have good judgment?” “By 
having bad experience,” intones the 
rabbi. 

We have had that bad experience 


in this country. Perhaps we have taken 
the first step toward getting good judg- 
ment. Whether we have learned any- 
thing will be seen if this new Admin- 
istration ends the practice of twisting 
major administrative agencies to polit- 
ical purposes. The building of trust will 
come when we see what kind of model 
Gerald Ford sets for everyone else. Trust 
will be restored when we feel that his 
public rhetoric and private transcripts 
match each other. While we will not 
have such transcripts to deal with lit- 
erally now, people will be watching him 
more closely and reporting on him. 

This close scrutiny of our leaders 
must be accompanied by a closer scru- 
tiny of ourselves. We have all, and that 
includes the press, worked on a double 
standard vis-a-vis Nixon. Now that we 
have been rough with him, we must be 
as rough with other guys. If there is a 
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real gain from recent events, it may be 

a greater awareness of this double stan- 
dard as well as the double dealing. 

Daniel Bell 

Cambridge, Mass. 


The writer is a professor of sociology 
at Harvard and author of the recent The 
Coming of Post-Industrial Society. 


i 
Reason for Despair 


Institutions get the people they de- 
serve, and people like Richard Nixon, 
H.R. Haldeman and John Ehrlichman 
got into power with the plaudits of an 
American majority, who were buying 
most of the vices they got with their eyes 
open. The voters did not foresee the de- 
tails of a Watergate, but they got the 
kinds of people that our system in its 
present state is likely to get. 

I doubt very much that the Ford Ad- 
ministration will fill the present vacu- 
um of confidence. If the American peo- 
ple took a good hard look at what they 
got as a result of the Nixon Adminis- 
tration’s fiasco they would have more 
cause for despair than for confidence. 
The nation that resoundingly voted 
down Barry Goldwater has managed to 
see itself survive to be governed by his in- 
ferior without an election. 

What we need is a much greater fil- 
tering down of decision-making compe- 
tence to lower levels of government, and 
a beefing up of municipal government 
rather than state or national govern- 
ment. In the future, we are going to have 
more of a true federalism, with more co- 
ordination among governments and 
with far more of the important decisions 
being made at lower levels. Through 
such a process, there may be some hope 
of a more broad-based political partic- 
ipation by groups that have been frozen 
out of it for many years. But if that 
doesn’t happen, I see things getting pro- 
gressively worse. If power doesn’t go 
back down to a level where people can 
get a better handle on it, then we will 
be subject to increasingly abstract de- 
cisions made by increasingly powerful 
people, and the decisions will be increas- 
ingly bad. 

Anthony Amsterdam 
Stanford, Calif. 


The writer is a professor at Stanford 
Law School. 


& 
The Resignation: No Disaster 


While this historic time is one of per- 
sonal tragedy for Richard Nixon, it 
would be a mistake to consider it one of 
national disaster or disgrace. I can think 
of no national tragedy more serious than 
to have overlooked or tacitly accepted 
the deceptions of his Administration. 

In the face of all the ethical obit- 
uaries written on our society, it is heart- 
ening to realize that we obviously have 
considerably more than just a passing 
acquaintance with morality. We're hear- 
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ing a lot about the wisdom of our found- 

ing fathers. It would appear that we have 

almost come full circle. Rather fitting 
on the eve of our 200th anniversary. 

Carolyn S. Wright 

is Ft. Bliss, Texas 


True to Form 


How true to form that this man who 
removed honor, dignity and outright 
cash from his office as President would 
deny his countrymen the peace of know- 
ing that their great constitutional pro- 
cesses had worked justly. How tragic 
that a President of the United States had 
not the moral fiber to provide us with a 
moment of truth. 


Ruth Reynolds 
Palo Alto, Calif. 
g 
In the Driver's Seat 


I suppose that now some “bleeding- 
heart” conservatives will say that the 
press drove Richard Nixon from public 
office. Let us remember that Nixon was 
in the driver’s seat and he chauffeured 
himself through the morass of Water- 
gate. I hope that the new model Ford 
will lead the nation to a more settled 
America. 

Marjorie Cunningham 
El Paso 


” 
They Finally Got Him 


Something about Richard Nixon 
has always seemed to spur his opponents 
on to unusually harsh attacks. During 
the whole Watergate affair, the prime 
thought was not on any real crime the 
President might have committed, but on 
how to “get Nixon.” Well, they finally 
“got him,” and it makes me sick. 

I liken this assassination of Nixon 
to the assassinations of John F. Ken- 
nedy and other great men in our his- 
tory. Yet an overwhelming majority of 
Americans have delighted in it. As an 
American, I am ashamed. 

Peggy Ashcraft 
Westminster, Calif. 
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Cohen’s Forebears 


You identify Maine’s William Co- 
hen as the son of “a Jewish baker and 
an Irish mother,” implying that a re- 
ligious identity is one and the same as 
an identity of national origin. I would 
not wish to nitpick over a matter of se- 
mantics, but this sort of writing could 
lead to some interesting analogies: Rich- 
ard M. Nixon, son of a Quaker mother 
and an American father; Barry Gold- 
water, son of a Jewish merchant and an 
American mother; Lyndon B. Johnson, 
son of a Protestant mother and an 
American farmer; John Kennedy, son 
of a Catholic mother and an American 
politician. I'll quit, if you will. 

Faye Anion 
Abilene, Texas 
a 





Jordan’s Manner 


I was more than a little surprised to 
read that you found Congresswoman 
Barbara Jordan’s “cultivated accent and 
erudition surprising.” She is a lawyer 
and a member of Congress. Did you ex- 
pect maybe Aunt Jemima? 

Judie Weintraub 

New York City 
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The Only Solution 

The solution to the Cyprus crisis is 
not taksim, the partition of the island 
into Greek and Turkish enclaves. Nor 
is enosis, union with Greece, feasible. As 
long as a Turkish minority resides in 
the midst of a Greek majority only strife 
and bloodshed will be the legacy for fu- 
ture generations. The mutual hatred that 
developed during the long centuries of 
Ottoman domination cannot be easily 
forgotten. 

The 119,000 Turkish Cypriots 
should be compensated for their prop- 
erty and repatriated to the Anatolian 
mainland among their Moslem breth- 
ren. This is the only lasting solution. 

Thomas Spelios 
Port Chester, N.Y. 


Sheathing the Sword 


Reader Peeleman’s letter about how 
Napoleon judged a woman who accused 
one of his officers of raping her [Aug. 
12] reminded me ofa similar story about 
a praetor in Caesar’s army who also had 
a woman complain to him that she had 
been raped. The praetor handed the 
woman his sword and asked her to 
sheathe it while he moved the scabbard. 
The woman took his sword and lopped 
off his hand, causing the scabbard to fall 
to the floor. After that she had no prob- 
lem sheathing the sword. 

It may indeed be difficult to “thread 
a moving needle,” but it takes a person 
of incredible naiveté to imagine that a 
woman can avoid violence by simply 
stepping out of the way. Given the 
choice, most women would submit to a 
rapist rather than face being disfigured 
or even murdered. Either way, the vic- 
tim loses and she gets the added treat of 
reading letters written by men who ei- 
ther have no understanding of the prob- 
lem or sympathize with the rapist. 

Nan Taylor 
Lake Ronkonkoma, N_Y. 


= 
Revealing Attitudes 


Peeleman’s letter is a graphic illus- 
tration of what the revolt against rape 
is all about—not only the physical crime 
of violence, but the attitudes that per- 
petuate and nurture the crime. What 
woman—or man—would move when 
the gun at their head might go off or 
the knife at their throat might slip? 

Mary Ann Largen 
Coordinator, National Rape Task Force 
Chicago 
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The people, the cultures, the achievements 
that changed and shaped the world 
are now brought to you 
with breathtaking realism in 





To begin your journey 
into man's greatest periods-the high points 
in the drama of human development 
—yourte invited to enjoy ANCIENT EGYPT 
for 10 days free. 


Please see full description 
and details inside 
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500 B.C. to 1550 A.D. — 
the flourishing of 3 great 


cultures in total isolation: 


Maya, Inca and Aztec. 
The Spanish conquest of 
Mexico and Peru. 


Beginnings of democracy, 
philosophy, science, First 
Olympic games. Persian 
destruction of the Acrop- 
olis. Superhuman feats of 
Alexander the Great. 


Unearthing treasures of 
man’s earliest civiliza- 
tions: Sumer, Babylonia, 
Assyria, Mesopotamia. 
Man’s first cities; begin- 
ning of writing, law, 
mathematics. 


Everything worth knowing about the 


GREAT AGES OF MAN © ag 


brought to vivid life by 


With unreliable maps and 
tiny ships, the explorers 
of the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies sailed out into the 
unknown to change the 
future of the world. 


BOOKS 





TiMe-LiFe Books invites you to jour- 
ney through five thousand years and the 
dozens of great cultures that have helped 
to create the civilized person you are to- 
day. In ancient Africa, Greece, Egypt, 
India, China, Japan and America, our an- 
cestors invented calendars, writing, plumb- 
ing, clocks...designed bridges, highways, 
buildings... wrote poetry, philosophy and 
law...painted and sculpted works of un- 
surpassed power and beauty. 

In a unique series of books that chroni- 
cles the fascinating story of civilization, 
the editors of Time-Lire Books have 
brought together many of the world’s most 
eminent scholars and historians, archaeol- 
ogists and anthropologists. The result is 
GREAT AGES OF MAN —21 superb vol- 
umes depicting the spectacular drama of 





man’s journey from primitive ignorance to 
the scientific marvels of the 20th Century 

Stunningly produced and illustrated, 
these books disclose the world as it really 
was, with everything worth seeing and 
knowing brought to vivid life. Intimate 
portraits of history's most remarkable 
personalities, as well as authentically de- 
tailed descriptions of how people lived 
their daily lives, will help you see these 
ancient worlds in their most human 
terms. 

Your introduction to GREAT AGES 
OF MAN is Ancient Egypt—a richly 
evoked, authoritative portrait of a people 
united in 27 centuries of glory, a span of 
achievement that has few rivals in human 
history. And it’s yours for 10 days free — 
full details are on the opposite page. 























Begin your 


bulous journey 


with 


ANCIENT 


EGYPT 


enjoy it 
for 10 days 






“I would like to take the opportunity to congratulate you for publishing the finest collection 
of books about man I have ever read. The pictures in each of the books are breathtaking, 
but even more important the knowledge one learns and gains from reading the Great Ages 


is priceless.” 
M. Kardian, Baltimore, Md. 
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“Your series of books is very, very fine in every way. I am proud to have them on my book 
shelves, and I certainly enjoy reading them. They have helped me in many ways in my high 
school English classes of 150 students.” 

Mrs. Helen S. Fields, Fresno, Calif 
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The fabled cities, sump- 
tuous palaces, emperors 
and peasants, philoso- 
phers and soldiers, poets, 
artists and inventors of six 


great ancient dynasties 


As your introductory volume to this series, 
you are invited on a 10-day visit to Ancient 
Egypt — a visit that will take you behind the 
rigid death masks, the somber tombs, the 
unsmiling portraits of their historic image 
You'll meet the Egyptians as they really were 
at the height of their splendor: a gay, roman- 
tic people who glorified death only because 
they saw it as a happy continuance of life 
You'll learn how the Egyptians built the 
Great Pyramid at Gizeh with stone blocks 
weighing up to 15 tons apiece; fitted them 
together as preciously as a necklace, clasp 
and sealed it off so effectively (from thé inside) 
it took looters 400 years to gain entrance 
You'll see both their communal and private 





LAADILANGONE 


The Africa you never 
learned about in school— 
1,000 diverse cultures and 
languages, splendid cities, 
bustling ports, the fab- 
ulous Timbuktu 


lives: they wrote lyric poetry to lost loves 
women used hair curlers, tweezers and eye 
shadow they allowed their workers “sick 
leave,” yet they suffered history's first recorded 
labor strike...they worked out the beginning of 
geometry, yet they had trouble with fractions 
In Ancient Egypt, Lionel Casson, Professor 
of Classics at New York University, gives you 
an intimate, authoritative portrait of a people 
who formed the world’s first united nations 
more than 3,000 years before Christ — and 
managed to sustain it for an astonishing 27 
cenwuries. And to add to -youn pleasure and 
comprehension, you'll receive,’ with thjs vol- 
ume, a 5,200-word introduction to the Great 
Ages of Man series entitled “What Man Has 








Built,”” by Jacques Barzun, distinguished 
scholar and critic 

Examine Ancient Egypt in your home for 
10 days free, If you're not satisfied, for any 
reason, simply return it. But if you feel it 
lives up to your expectations and wish to keep 
it, pay only $5.95 plus shipping and handling 
Then you will receive future volumes at reg- 
ular intervals at the same price and with 
the same free 10-day trial periéd. There is 
absolutely no cost or obligation, so why not 
browse through 27 centuries of Egypt's glory 
Mail the bound-in postpaid order form today 
If gard #8 missing write to: TiMe-LiFE Books. 
Dept. 2502, “Time & Life Building, Chicago, 
Il. 60611 











The real 

The disparity is shocking; our high- 
ways are lined with quick-snack 
delights. our supermarkets are lined 
with nutritious gourmet foods. yet 
the faces of millions are lined with 
hunger and despair 





There are questions that must be 
faced. The population of the world 
will increase by 3% billion people by 
the year 2000—can we possibly 
feed them? Is there a universal 
nutritious food? Can we farm the 
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sea? Are people willing to eat foods 
foreign to them in order to survive? 
Are there ways to ship and store 
and distribute food to cut down on 
spoilage? Will it ever be possible to 
support a constantly expanding 





the haque 








worldwide population? Will our 
world leaders solve these problems 
in time? 

Disturbing questions; but the wrong 
answers, or no answers at all are 
even worse 


The ideal 
Enough 
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“We had a big family meeting 
around our kitchen table with Mom, 
Dad and me,” recalled Entertainer Ann- 
Margret, 33, last week. “We decided that 
I would drop my last name so they 
wouldn't be hurt. Sometimes things get 
printed that aren't very nice.” Most of 
what has been written about the cur- 
vate star in recent times, at least, has 
been eminently printable. For her spe- 
cial this winter on NBC, the durable sex 
kitten is taking the step of readopting 
her full name: Ann-Margret Olsson. The 
highlights of the show will doubtless be 
her takeoffs on 1940s Pinup Queens like 
Betty Grable and Rita Hayworth. “Iam 
attracted to that era because everything 
then was so innocent, so happy,” she ex- 
plained sweetly 

o 

“It's a weird feeling, knowing that 
you can lose the guts of your act at any 
time,” lamented rubbery-faced Impres- 
sionist David Frye last week. The guts 
of Frye’s act, of course, were his look- 
alike impressions of former President 
Nixon, whose departure from Washing- 
ton has sent Frye scurrying for tapes of 
Gerald Ford. He has already introduced 
the Ford voice into his nightclub act, 
but worries about the face. Muses Frye, 
“He looks like the guy in a science fic- 
tion movie who is the first one to see 
The Creature.’ 


— 
Alfred Hitchcock, Hollywood's well- 
rounded master of movie thrillers, 


stopped working on the script of his 54th 
film long enough to attend his 75th 
birthday party last week. On hand at 
Chasen’s to toast the director of Psycho 
and Frenzy was a galactic gathering of 
250 well-wishers, including Actors Cary 
Grant and Paul Newman and Director 
Francois Truffaut. Despite the guest list 


GRANT & HITCHCOCK CELEBRATE 








ANN-MARGRET AS BETTY GRABLE 


and a cake adorned with 76 pastry trac- 
ings of the master’s pudgy profile, Hitch- 
cock was less interested in encomiums 
than work. “My new movie will involve 
kidnaping and the adventures of a me- 
dium,” he explained. “The medium is 
actually a fake, and so is the victim who 
is actually the kidnaper. So we watch 
two stories go side by side until they go 
together,” he concluded cryptically 
a 

“The Pericles of Putney/ The Vol- 
taire of Vermont/ He'll blush at titles 
like that/ But aptness they do not want.” 
The man so honored by the maimed me- 
ter of Senator Edward Brooke last week 
was his Senate colleague, George Aiken 
of Vermont. It was a combination birth- 
day (his 82nd) and farewell party given 
by former Texas Congressman Frank 
Ikard for the retiring dean of the U.S 
Senate. Aiken admirers donned casual 
and Western clothes and gathered for 
an evening of corn on the cob and some 
country music. Among the guests: Sen- 
ate Republican Leader Hugh Scott (in a 
patchwork shirt), Federal Reserve 





WARING ABO 


Board Chairman Arthur Burns (yellow 
blue and white sport jacket), Senators 
Abraham Ribicoff, J. William Fulbright 
and Herman Talmadge. In a pink pant- 
suit, former Presidential Secretary Rose 
Mary Woods forgot other matters and 
led a bipartisan hoedown 
we 

He is known simply as Marty to his 
Capitol Hill friends, a name that just 
would not fit his famous father, the late 
Rev. Martin Luther King Jr. Senate Page 
Martin Luther King Ill, 16, has been 
spending his days running errands in the 
upper chamber and his evenings run- 
ning the base paths as a softball player 
on the teams of Georgia Congressman 
Andrew Young and Massachusetts Sen- 
ator Edward Kennedy. At times, it seems 
the action is brisker on the mound than 
on the Hill. “It’s been a great learning 
experience,” says King diplomatically 
“But after a while, when the speeches 
cover the same things over and over, 
he adds, “you tune out.” 

. 

In the midst of a recent radio in- 
terview by Liberal Columnist Nat Hen- 
toff, William F. Buckley Jr., the elegantly 
acerbic conservative commentator, sud- 
denly stopped short the colloquy, looked 
down, and testily muttered, “Shut up.’ 
Moments later he paused and clonked 
something below. Left-wing kibitzers in 
the studio audience? No, Buckley’s tar- 
get was his King Charles spaniel Row- 
ley, which he had brought to the studio 
Showing that he bore no ill will, Row- 
ley then jumped into Buckley’s lap and 
planted a slurpy kiss on his cheek. All 
of which left Hentoff with somewhat 
more of an interview than he had ex- 


pected. Said the show’s producer 
later, “You can hear barking on the 
tape.” 
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“Off to a Helluva Start” 


The accession of Gerald R. Ford to 
the presidency has brought few palpa- 
ble changes so far to the lives of most 
Americans. But to the press, the turn- 
over in the Oval Office already seems 
like the dawn of a new era, free of the 
rancor of the Nixon years. 

Among the first to experience and 
express the new mood are the 40 or so 
members of the permanent White House 
press corps. “It feels like someone threw 
open the window of the White House 
to let in light and air,” says Peter Lis- 
agor of the Chicago Daily News. “Ford 
is not the insecure man that Nixon was. 
He has never been traumatized by the 
press, and he doesn’t treat the press as 
an enemy.” Says NBC’s Tom Brokaw: 
“It’s like New Year's Day.” 

The new President has moved swift- 
ly to get and keep newsmen on his side. 
His address to Congress last week con- 
tained this assurance: “I believe in the 
First Amendment and the absolute ne- 
cessity of a free press.” In his first of- 
ficial act, the President announced the 
appointment of Jerald F. terHorst, 52, 
a popular old hand in the White House 
press corps, as his press secretary. After 
fencing for 5/4 years with an often surly 
Ronald Ziegler and his agreeable but 
seldom more informative deputy, Ger- 
ald Warren, many reporters have greet- 
ed terHorst’s appointment with undis- 
guised pleasure. “To Ziegler, informa- 
tion was something to be packaged and 
merchandized for his client,” says Lis- 
agor. “The feeling is that terHorst will 
treat information as an objective com- 
modity.” To Peter Kumpa, Washington 
bureau chief of the Baltimore Sun, ter- 
Horst is “sensible and moderate, a thor- 
ough professional.” 

Extra Space. A short (5 ft. 74 in.), 
pipe-smoking Michigander of Dutch ex- 
traction, terHorst was taken off the city 
hall beat at his home-town Grand Rap- 
ids Press to cover Ford's first congres- 
sional campaign in 1948. The paper had 
endorsed Ford against the incumbent, 
and terHorst’s assignment, as he tells 
it, was “being sure that the Ford story 
was well covered.” Ford won by a 2-to-1 
margin, and the President now amiably 
refers to terHorst as a man who “con- 
nived to get me a little extra space in 
the Grand Rapids Press.” 

The reporter maintained Ford's 
friendship and the friendly coverage 
when he joined the Detroit News's 
Washington staff in 1957 and became 
bureau chief four years later. The friend- 
ship is good-humored. TerHorst helps 
write some of the better ditties crooned 
at Washington’s annual Gridiron Club 
dinner, and one recent effort included 
this spoof of Gerald Ford’s close ties to 
business, sung to the tune of America 
the Beautiful: “Oh beautiful for Tel and 


Tel ... for Pontiac and Cadillac, and 
good ole Jerry Ford.” TerHorst had 
written two-thirds of an unofficial Ford 
biography when he was tapped for his 
new job, and says he still hopes to com- 
plete the book this year. 

He may have trouble finding the 
time. Ford is a professed admirer of the 
open-door policies of Eisenhower Press 
Secretary James Hagerty, and terHorst 
has pledged to give reporters better ac- 
cess to the President than they enjoyed 
in the Nixon White House. “President 
Ford is a believer in press conferences, 
and so am I,” terHorst said last week. 
He did not say how many or when (aides 
have suggested that one every couple of 
weeks or so would be reasonable), but 
Ford can hardly fail to improve upon 
Nixon’s dismal record of 37 press con- 
ferences during 67 months in office. 

The daily news summary, a staff- 


written digest of the day’s major events, 
will continue to be issued. The summa- 
ry, which Nixon liked to read instead 
of newspapers and magazines, became 
a symbol of his self-imposed isolation. 
However, terHorst says that Ford sup- 
plements the summary by reading at 
least ten newspapers: the Washington 
Post and Star-News, the New York 
Times, the Los Angeles Times, the Chi- 
cago Tribune, the Detroit News and Free 
Press, the Grand Rapids Press, the Bal- 
timore Sun and the Christian Science 
Monitor. Also on his list are TIME, News- 
week and U.S. News and World Report. 

TerHorst’s own performances so far 
at White House briefings have been re- 
laxed, businesslike and occasionally jo- 
vial. When a Dutch correspondent asked 
last week if the press secretary’s fore- 
bears came from Holland, terHorst pro- 


voked laughter by replying in fractured 
Dutch. When he confessed that he sim- 
ply did not know the answer to one ques- 
tion, instead of trying to evade it, a few 
reporters burst into applause. 

Evasion may not be necessary. Ford 
has long been one of the friendliest news 
sources in Washington. “He was always 
available,” recalls Marjorie Hunter of 
the New York Times. “I'd call him on 
the House floor and he’d always come 
and answer questions. It’s been the same 
during the last few months.” As Vice 
President, Ford would stroll into the 
back of the plane on his frequent trav- 
els, double-olived martini in hand, and 
spend hours jawing with the reporters 
who regularly covered him. The cama- 
raderie was strained only once, when a 
newcomer printed a remark about Wa- 
tergate that Ford considered off the rec- 
ord, forcing other reporters to follow 
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suit. “After that, his relationship with 
us became very professional,” recalls 
CBS’s Phil Jones. “But he has a thick 
skin. He’s proud that he has lots of ad- 
versaries in Congress but no enemies. 
The same goes for the press.” 

Still, a number of newsmen wonder 
about the future. As President, of course, 
Ford will hardly have the time to cul- 
tivate journalists as he once did. Says 
Lisagor: “I can’t picture him becoming 
a devious man, a trickster, but he may 
become more inaccessible.” Says John 
Osborne of the New Republic: “I'm wait- 
ing and seeing.” But one journalist has 
high expectations. Says Pierre Salinger, 
press secretary to President Kennedy 
and now a roving editor for France’s 
L’Express: “The intent is there. The 
competence is there. I think the thing 
is off to a helluva start.” 
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A Modest Proposal 


As Washington newsmen got ac- 
quainted with Jerry terHorst in his new 
job, and speculated about the treatment 
the press can expect from President 
Ford, one voice reversed the question: 
How should the press treat Ford? Vet- 
eran Washington Post Columnist David 
S. Broder had some pointed advice for 
his colleagues. “We can play a helpful 
part in bringing the presidency back to 
human scale,” he wrote, “if we back off 
just enough to let Jerry Ford have room 
to be himself.” Broder then offered three 
self-restraining reforms 

First, Broder told the press corps, 
the Ford family should be spared “the 
massive publicity that has made their 
predecessors a version of American roy- 
alty.” Ford's succession to the presiden- 
cy does not convert his wife and chil- 
dren into public property. Not only are 
their intimate domestic details none of 
our business, Broder insists, but they 
“won't help us one bit to evaluate 
|Ford’s] work as President.” 

Walled Off. Broder then extends 
the argument for the essential “degree 
of privacy normal people require” to 
Ford himself. An off-duty President con- 
stantly trailed by battalions of reporters 
and photographers is effectively walled 
off from normal human experience 
“Sure,” Broder concedes, “some report- 
ers must be present in case of a sudden 
development or untoward incident. But 
it doesn’t require 60 of the best jour- 
nalists in America to stand on the slopes 
at Vail when Mr. Ford goes skiing, in 
order to keep the American people in- 
formed about the work of the President.” 

Finally, Broder suggests, presiden- 
tial press conferences should be scaled 
down to human size. Noting that the 
wire services, networks and major pub- 
lications combined have 30 to 40 White 
House correspondents, he concludes: “If 
those three dozen White House regulars 
are not competent to ask President Ford 
95% of the pertinent questions each 
week, they ought to be replaced. If they 
are competent, as they surely are, then 
the other 200 of us ought to stay out of 
their way, and not go jamming into the 
East Room for the presidential press 
conference.” 

Like most rational suggestions, Bro- 
der’s may seem hopelessly utopian. Who 
will take the first step toward disarma- 
ment? What reporter will be the first to 
stop pressing the Ford children for snap- 
py quotes? All Broder asks is that Ford 
and his family not be constantly bad- 
gered into making copy. And surely a 
means can be found to create manage- 
able press conferences without barring 
smaller news organizations from the 
White House forever. Such thinking de- 
serves more than helpless shrugs. As 
Broder says: “Journalism, which helped 
topple the last two Presidents, owes this 
one a reasonable chance to keep his own 
eminently down-to-earth view of him 
self and his work.” 
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| cave spring goes back. The answer is way back. 














PEOPLE ALWAYS ASK how far Jack Daniel’s 


We don’t rightly know how deep into the 
Tennessee hills our limestone spring meanders. 
But since several adventuresome citizens have 
tried to explore it, we know it goes farther 
than a man can. We also know it flows at 56 
year-round, is totally 
iron-free and superb for 
whiskey-making. True, 
we can’t say where this 
pure water starts out. 
But we're plenty glad it 
ends up in Jack Daniel’s 


Whiskey. 
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Tennessee Whiskey + 90 Proof + Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc., Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 


The first Distillery placed in the National Register 
of Historic Places by the United States Government. 
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Beauty and the Billboard 


I think that I shall never see 

A billboard lovely as a tree. 
Perhaps, unless the billboards fall, 
I'll never see a tree at all. 

—Ogden Nash, Song of the 

Open Road 


1965 was one of Lady Bird Johnson’s 
pet projects. Inspired by visions of land- 
scaped and uncluttered thoroughfares, 
she spearheaded the drive that result- 
ed in a law banning billboards along 
major rural highways. Skimpy funding 
slowed down the billboard purge until 
1971, but since then some 265,000 have 
been taken down and another half mil- 
lion slated for removal. Now Lady Bird’s 
accomplishments may well be under- 
mined by legislation expected to emerge 
from the House Public Works Com- 
mittee sometime this week. 

Ironically, the sponsor of that con- 
troversial bill is Lyndon Johnson’s for- 
mer friend and fellow Texan, Repre- 
sentative Jim Wright. Sympathetic to 
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BILLBOARDS CLUTTER HIGHWAY SOUTH OF ELDON, MO. 
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the billboard lobby, Wright has pro- 
posed several “beautification” amend- 
ments to the 1974 Highway Construc- 
tion Act that take the teeth out of earlier 
legislation. The 1965 law prohibited 
signs within 660 feet of the right of 
way. Advertisers responded nimbly by 
placing jumbo signs just beyond the 660- 
ft. limit; they were even more unsight- 
ly than the smaller signs adjacent to 
the road, To counter this violation of 
the spirit of the law, the Senate Public 
Works Committee recently reported out 
a bill extending the ban to the limits 
of legibility. The amended House ver- 
sion, however, provides for control of 
signs beyond the 660-ft. limit only if 
they are “erected with the purpose of 
their message being read from the main 
traveled way.” As critics of the amend- 
ment have pointed out, advertisers could 
easily slip a billboard between the lines 
of this vaguely phrased loophole. For 
example, they could ostensibly erect it 
for the benefit of motorists on a 
secondary road, but place it so that it 
was easily visible from the nearby in- 
terstate route. 
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The House bill would also permit 
six “directional” signs per mile—three 
facing each side of the highway. As 
the amendment is worded, “directional” 
is an umbrella term covering “rest 
stops, camping grounds, food, gas and 
automotive services, lodgings, natural 
wonders, scenic and historic attrac- 
tions.” The American Institute of 
Architects contends that by defining 
directional so loosely, the bill legitimizes 
80% of the signs outlawed by the 1965 
Act. John Francis, highway beautifi- 
cation coordinator for the Department 
of Transportation and the bill’s most 
vociferous critic, estimates that it could 
result in the proliferation of more than 
a million billboards along interstate 
highways 


Maine Chance 

Five years ago, after decades of 
stunted growth, Maine seemed poised 
on the edge of the American dream. 
Oil companies, hunting for ports to ac- 
commodate supertankers, were bidding 
to bring their business to Maine’s deep- 
water harbors. Land developers were 
revving up their bulldozers to push ex- 
urbia into rural Maine. Scores of urban- 
weary Americans were bringing skills 
and capital to Maine as they fled the 
megalopolis. 

But at what cost such sudden pros- 
perity? The question, which began as 
an ecological whisper, eventually rose 
to a roar as Maine residents took stock 
of their land and life-style. An oil re- 
finery would bring jobs to poor coastal 
towns like Eastport, but a single spill 
might pollute the water from Canada 
to Kittery. Land developers could 
expand the tax base, but the quiet, small- 
town shops on Maine’s streets might 
be run out of town by tacky shopping 
malls. 

The issue is not yet resolved, but 
two recently published books make el- 
oquent pleas for preserving the beauty 
and pleasures of unspoiled Maine. 

With Jn Maine (Dutton; $6.95), an 
anthology of his newspaper columns, 
John N. Cole, a flinty ex-New Yorker 
who founded and edits the crusading 
liberal weekly Maine Times, makes an 
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ENVIRONMENT 


oblique case for limiting growth. He 
does so in the form of eloquent de- 
scriptions of the state that he clearly 
loves. There is the January morning 
when the bay near Cole’s house in 
Brunswick becomes a 30-sq.-mi. ice 
rink, and he glides across it alone, 
watching the sun and clouds pass in 
perfect reflection under his skates. With 
unabashed enthusiasm, Cole explains 
his lifetime love affair with Roccus sax- 
atilis (striped bass), that “master of tum- 
bling currents and white-water turbu- 
lence.” Like a poet, he extolls the virtues 
of the northwest wind and wonders 
how city dwellers can live without 
“knowing which way the wind blows, 
which way the rain falls, how the sea 
surges, the land lives and the forests 
die.” There are no environmental or 
political polemics here, just a vivid 
and often lyrical journey through one 
man’s Maine. 

In Maine Pilgrimage (Little, Brown: 
$10), Richard Saltonstall Jr. has more 
ambitious designs. The author, a for- 
mer TIME correspondent, has summered 
on the down East island of North Ha- 
ven for decades and traveled extensively 
throughout the state in recent years. 
His advice is that the state must re- 
discover and build upon traditional 
trades, crafts and industries—such as 
boat building—that do not leech the 
land. 

Measured Growth. The Salton- 
stall plan is imaginative, to say the 
least. It proposes that the dour city of 
Portland, overlooking Casco Bay, be 
turned into a radiant East Coast San 
Francisco by restoring the historic wa- 
terfront and attracting new, clean in- 
dustries, including publishing and tour- 
ism. Maine’s dying farms, Saltonstall 
claims, could be revived as the hub of a 
profitable beef industry. Landowners 
along the precious coast must selflessly 
pool their property to prevent convulsive 
development. Instead of importing oil 
refineries, the state should develop a vast 
aquaculture industry along its shores 
Tourists could be whisked from town to 
town on a network of trains, buses and 
ferries, thus keeping beaches and sce- 
nic sites relatively free of cars, Through 
these actions, the enthusiastic author 
suggests, Maine could not only save it- 
self from reckless growth but might be- 
come a model of measured development 
for the other 49 states. 

Saltonstall nonetheless leaves some 
doubt about the practicality of his 
dreams. Asking citizens in an economic 
depression to put their hopes in a boat- 
building boom or the chance that an aq- 
uaculture industry may some day flour- 
ish does not seem an adequate program 
—or a realistic one 

Maine’s problems do indeed have 
national environmental implications. 
But, like so many summer visitors with 
good intentions, Saltonstall essentially 
praises the land and toys with its fu- 
ture, leaving the natives to struggle 
through another long winter, 
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Skirts and Stripes 


With her short hair, decisive man- 
ner, and well-pressed Army greens fes- 
tooned with ribbons, Colonel Nancy 
Hopfenspirger, 43, is every inch an of- 
ficer. As she strides across the U.S. 
Army base at Wirzburg, West Germa- 
ny, each day, G.I.s snap to attention and 
the local employees murmur a respectful 
“Guten Morgen.” 

As the new deputy commander of 
Wirzburg and of various support units in 
an area covering nearly one-third of 
southern West Germany, Hopfenspirger 
is one of a growing number of women to 
step into important command assign- 
ments. Colonel Frances Weir, 47, issues 
orders to a mostly male 
outfit at the support bat- 
talion in Fort Jackson, 
S.C. Colonel Georgia 
Hill, 49, is head of the 
sprawling supply depot at 
Cameron Station, Va. 

Until a year ago, fe- 
male officers could com- 
mand only other members 
of the Women’s Army 
Corps (the WAC). The 
Army, however, is now re- 
assigning women perma- 
nently to previously all- 
male branches. Brigadier 
General Mildred C. Bai- 
ley, chief of the WAC, last 
month finished turning 
over all its personnel files 
to the women’s new units 
At the same time, the 
Army has reclassified 
136,000 jobs, opening 
them to women. Thus 
there have recently been a 
myriad of female firsts on 
various bases: the first fe- 
male parachute rigger, the 
first turbine-engine main- 
tenance woman, the first female drill 
sergeant. Actual combat is still barred to 
women, though that too may change if 
the Equal Rights Amendment is passed 

Female integration into formerly 
male units is not easy. As a former bat- 
talion commander at Fort Carson, Colo., 
explains: “A soldier’s day doesn’t end at 
5 p.m. There are assignments like guard 
duty with a rifle, charge of quarters, and 
special police handling of burly drunks.” 
Women formerly rose through the ranks 
only within the WAC. Now they are com- 
peting directly with men for promotions 
The seeding into various Army branch- 
es of senior WAC officers, some of whom 
have been lieutenant colonels for more 
than a decade, is especially difficult, 
Many fear a hostile reception in the reg- 
ular Army; a few are even retiring rath- 
er than make the switch. Younger 
women, however, seem to welcome the 
new challenges. 





This quiet revolution came about 
chiefly by necessity. With only volun- 
teers to choose from, the Army needs all 
the recruits it can get, female as well as 
male. The response has been excellent: 
14,000 women have joined the Army this 
year, up from 5,200 in 1971. In the other 
armed services, too, women have been 
given a broader spectrum of jobs. The 
Air Force now has 17,800 women, com- 
pared with 12,265 five years ago. There 
are 16,500 women in the Navy, up from 
8,636 in 1969. Only in the Marines, 
which needs fewer volunteers, has the 
number of women remained relatively 
constant (about 2,700). 

Few of the new female recruits are 
signing on to become commanders. Mil- 
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COLONEL HOPFENSPIRGER WITH ASSISTANTS 
A quiet revolution in the military. 


itary life is often the best deal they can 
get in a tight job market. A high school 
graduate who enlists as an Army private 
can get a salary of $326.10 a month, on- 
the-job training, free room and board 
and security. Re-enlistment rates are 
very high, partly because every service- 
woman earns the same pay as a male of 
the same rank—an equality rare in the 
civilian world 


From Russia with Love 


For frigidity, try caviar and red pep- 
pers, both rich in the reputed aphrodis- 
jac vitamin E. Even better are “limited 
doses of dry wines.” Or for a special lift 
turn on suitably sensual, rhythmically 
erotic background music such as Ravel’s 
Boléro and Stravinsky's The Rite of 
Spring. If all else fails, why not shudder 
a little with an electric vibrator, used 
sparingly, of course, so that “a woman 
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THE SEXES 


will not become more attracted to it than 
to her husband.” 

Such advice to the sexlorn might 
arouse little more than a smirk from U.S. 
and Western European readers accus- 
tomed to more sophisticated counsel. 
The Russians, however, are virtually 
panting for the suggestions, which ap- 
pear in an astonishingly frank sex sur- 
vey sponsored by the puritanical Soviet 
government. Female Sexual Pathology, 
a 189-page paperback illustrated with a 
handful of blurry photographs of lesbi- 
ans and transvestites, sold out in its first 
few days in Soviet bookstores and is cur- 
rently the hottest-selling item on the 
Moscow black market, where curious 
Communists are shelling out more than 
50 times the book's official 87¢ purchase 
price for a copy. Says one female afi- 
cionado: “It’s fascinating to read what 
before I'd only guessed about.” But an- 
other reader, more sure of her skills, 
sniffs: “Someone showed me a copy and 
I don't need it.” 

That may well be true for most So- 
viet women if the author, Leningrad 
Sexologist Abram Svyadoshch, is right. 
In dry technical language (the book was 
intended as a guide for doctors treating 
sex problems), Svyadoshch contends 
that Russian women achieve greater 
sexual satisfaction than their sisters in 
the West. After an analysis of reports 
from six experimental sex clinics in the 
U.S.S.R. and foreign surveys, he con- 
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cludes that only 18% of 
Russian women suffer 
from nyet orgazm, com- 
pared with 40% of French 
and 41% of English wom- 
en. Moreover, he finds 
that 16% of Russian wom- 
en have an orgasm during 
every or almost every sex 
act, with as many as 44% 
making it more than half 
the time. 

Still, there are prob- 
lems under Soviet sheets. 
Svyadoshch says that 
“men often overestimate a 
younger woman’s needs 
for sex while they under- 
estimate an older wom- 
an’s needs.” Part of the 
trouble, he thinks, is that 
Russian women rise to | 
their sexual peak around * 
30 and often stay fairly 
high until their 60s; men, 
however, slip into a “slow 
and gradual descent” after 30. To perk 
up those in need, he describes the erog- 
enous zones of the body and suggests 
ways of using them to maximum effect. 
“In love,” according to Svyadoshch, “ev- 
erything is permitted that may bring a 
couple to full harmony.” 

Of course, the reader cannot escape 
without some stern Soviet moralizing. 
Premarital sex, warns the author, “can 
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SOVIET COUPLE LOCKED IN EMBRACE ON MOSCOW BENCH 
For frigidity, caviar, red peppers and dry wine. 


be a source of severe psychic disturbanc- 
es and can lead to social impoverish- 
ment of the personality.” For marital 
sex, his prescription is not more than 
once per night nor should it “last too 
long.” If intercourse occurs in the morn- 
ing, the couple should take a long snooze 
before getting out of bed. That way they 
will emerge at full strength for a day of 
socialist labor. 
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What we're doing for your health 
is alot more comforting 
than a bowl of chicken soup. 


When you're sick, you need a 
good bowl of soup, a tender hand on 
your hot brow, sympathy and under- 
standing. Little things at home re- 
lieve a lot of your misery. 

But a big corporation offers hu- 
man solace too. Many of the medi- 
cines you find at your drugstore are 
made with our chemicals. 

Aspirin to bring down your burn- 
ing fever, lozenges to soothe your 
poor sore throat, sedatives to let you 
fall asleep at last. 

We help you get through a case 
of the sniffles. But we're also involved 
in more serious things. 

We make radioactive diagnostic 
materials that pinpoint cancer. 

And plastic for heart valves hu- 
man beings can live with. 

We invented an Oxygen Walker. 
It helps people with emphysema 
breathe a lot easier. And move freely 
around again. 

Once, blood cells could be stored 
only a few weeks. With our Cryo- 
genic freezing equipment and liquid 
nitrogen, the time is now years. 

Our CentrifiChem blood analyzer 


helps a hospital make more than 
20 vital blood tests with up to 300 
chemical analyses an hour. 

Much of the life-saving oxygen 
in a hospital is ours. 

We make gases that sterilize sur- 
gical equipment. 

And batteries for hearing aids. 

And we constantly experiment. 
Because one innovation often leads 
us to another. 

We are 123,000 involved human 
beings who work all around the 
world on things and ideas for every 
basic need. 

So today, something we do will 
touch your life. 

And may even help save it. 
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Today, something we do 
will touch your life. 








There was peace in Europe in 1749. 
The American uprising had not yet begun. 


The sounds of the Seven Years War were still 
out of earshot. 


And the thought of a French Revolution was 
simply ridiculous. 


In short, it was the perfect time to embark on an 
enterprise devoted to the better things in life. 


And so it was, that ona crisp Autumn day, two 
young gentlemen secking profitable investment and 
interesting employment, opened a wine and spirits 
shop in Pall Mall, the heart of fashionable London. 


Dressed in three-cornered hats and silver-buckled 
shoes, they had the culture, taste and 
discrimination to satisfy the most demanding 
connoisseur—the Englishman who had travelled, 
and in his travels had savored and appreciated 
the best vineyards of the world. 





225 years of pleasure. 





_ “1749. It was avery good year.” 


They were an immediate success, of course. 
Among their first customers were the eminent 
actor-manager David Garrick and King George II. 


Through nine successive reigns, the firm of 
Justerini & Brooks continued to earn the Royal Warrant. 


When Port was a favorite, they supplied 
the King with the best port. 


When Royal taste switched to Green Chartreuse, 
it was Justerini who saw to it that the 
Palace had an ample supply of the finest. 


In the 1850's when scotch was discovered by w ealthy 
Englishmen on hunting trips to their Scottish estates, 
Justerini was among the first London merchants to 
acquire old bonded stocks with which to establish their 
own bonded blend for the likes of Charles Dickens 

as well as the Queen's Court. 


Now, after more than two centuries of war and peace, 

of good times and bad, the House of Justerini and Brooks 
is pleased and proud to have brought some 225 years of 
cheer and good fellowship to every corner of the world. 


JB 
RARE 
SCOTCH 


JUSTERINI & BROOKS 
Founded 49 


225th. Anniversary 
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DINERS’ EVALUATION CARD 


Tipper’s Revenge 


The soup arrives lukewarm, 
dessert does not arrive at all, and 
the bill bears little relation to what 
was ordered. Even so, the restau- 
rant patron is likely to add 15% 
to the check for the waiter or wait- 
ress, then go home grumbling 
about the injustices of tipping. For 
the dissatisfied diner who is too 
timid to complain aloud, there is 
a palatable remedy: a union of 
restaurant victims called Tippers 
International. 

Founded two years ago by 
John Schein, a traveling nuts-and- 
bolts salesman from Oshkosh, 
Wis., Tippers International now 
claims 2,700 members in the U.S., 
Puerto Rico and Canada. “I think 
tipping is a way of life,” says 
Schein, 63, “but I think we have 

to control it a bit.”” Schein’s control takes 
the form of blue and yellow report cards 
that members skewer with a mono- 
grammed T.I. toothpick and leave with 
(or instead of) their tip. A blue card com- 
pliments the service and food. A yellow 
card contains a check list of complaints: 
service, quality of food, cleanliness, 
prices, courtesy and atmosphere. The 
card system, claims Schein, provides 
diners with a “diplomatic, dignified and 
effective means of letting people know 
when you're satisfied with their service, 
and when you're not.” 

For their $10 yearly fee, members 
of Tippers International receive a gen- 
erous helping of cards and toothpicks, a 
pocket guide to tipping and a batch of 
envelopes addressed to T.I.’s Milwaukee 
headquarters. Members’ evaluations of 


“restaurants, hotels and motels are 
‘ mailed in and passed on to the T.I. ranks 


in a monthly newsletter. 

The comments are forwarded to the 
offending eateries as well, because res- 
taurant owners seldom get the benefit 
of the constructive criticism on the cards 
that T.I. members lay on the table. Wait- 
ers and waitresses surreptitiously pock- 
et the telltale yellow complaints even 
faster than they snap up tips. 


NEPTUNE SOCIETY BURIAL CEREMONY 


California’s Funeral Sails 


The idea is old and really quite ro- 
mantic. In the 9th century, deceased 
Viking VIPs were laid out in their own 
longboats and floated off to Odin in fu- 
nerary flames. Today's cremation and 
deep-sixing are no longer simultaneous, 
somewhat diminishing the dramatic im- 
pact. But in California, burial at sea is 
once again becoming the with-it way 
to go. 
Californians by the, thousands are 
registering for membership ($15 per per- 
son, $25 per couple) in burial-at-sea 
clubs that for an additional fee provide 
pick-up, cremation and the scattering 
of ashes at sea. Such clubs as the Tel- 
ophase Society (the largest, with 9,000 
members) and the Neptune Society 
(7,000) each conduct an average of 50 
seafaring funerals every month. 

Romantic appeal aside, the big rea- 
son for the sudden chic of sea burial is 
economics. Says Charles Denning, foun- 
der of the Neptune Society: “For the 
past hundred years undertakers have 
made a rich living by selling tin boxes 
that rust in the ground, pink gowns 
and booties, and scenic plots overlook- 
ing freeways.” These standard “hole-in- 
the-ground” funerals, he notes, cost 
$1,200 to $1,900. Burial at sea runs a 
mere $250 a throw. 

50 a Trip. For that sum, says Den- 
ning, Neptune offers “a real first-class 
service. The crew is at full dress, the 
ship is pointed into the wind, and all 
the engines are dead.” The flag is low- 
ered to half-mast, and the captain reads 
Tennyson’s “Crossing the Bar’ (the 
107th Psalm is optional), while a black- 
draped crew member sprinkles the loved 
one’s remains into the Pacific from a 
ceramic Grecian urn. For an additional 
$250, as many as 20 relatives and friends 
can attend the scattering from the deck 
of Neptune’s bar-and-galley-equipped 
yacht K ‘thanga. Telophase eschews even 
such limited funeral frippery. It 
charters a boat, makes no provision 


in boxes 
to 60 people per 


for guests, stores ashes 
and scatters 50 
voyage. 

With Neptune and Telophase en- 
joying such good business, old-fashioned 
undertakers are jumping aboard. In San 
Diego, all 32 licensed mortuaries will 
now provide sea service if requested, 
some for as little as $187.50. In Hun- 
tington Beach, Dilday Bros. Funeral 
Directors estimate that some 30% of 
their trade now involves a watery fina- 
le. Dilday charges $350, but because 
the scattering is done from a private 
plane, three family members are al- 
lowed along for the ride at no extra 
charge. 

Other funeral directors, incensed at 
having the ground so suddenly cut out 
from under their industry, are trying 
to blockade the burial-at-sea societies 
in the courts. Telophase is currently fac- 
ing charges of unfair competition and 
a civil suit for not complying with the 
regulations of the California Cemetery 
Board. What is unfair, it seems, is that 
Telophase does not hold title to either 
a cemetery or a crematorium, has not 
posted a $25,000 endowment bond in- 
suring proper plot care, and refuses to 
hire a licensed staff cemetery broker. 
“We have a chapel and an embalming 
room, and they cost money,” objects 
one San Diego funeral director. “We 
have to provide certain things, and so 
should they.” “All we want to do is 
haul ashes to sea,” counters Telophase 
Attorney Tom Sherrard, “and brokers 
want to sell plots and mausoleum 
crypts.” 

In an effort to stem the legal as- 
sault of the Cemetery Board and the fu- 
neral directors, Neptune’s board of di- 
rectors recently acquired a full-time 
mortician, an embalmer and a broker. 
But Telophase refuses to bend, and has 
boldly filed a countercomplaint against 
the Cemetery Board, charging excessive 
harassment. Says Neptune’s Denning: 
“Telophase is a real maverick. We ap- 
plaud them in their fight.” 


JULIAN WASSER 





Tale of Two Cities 


There can hardly have been two dis- 
tant cities whose fate was, for good and 
ill, more intimately linked than Venice 
and Constantinople. Soon after the Em- 
peror Constantine the Great established 
his new Christian Rome by the Bospo- 
rus in 334 A.D., Constantinople, the fa- 
bled golden city of Byzantium, became 
the matrix of European civilization. 
During Constantinople’s rise, Rome was 
a tract of ruins and Venice only a clus- 
ter of wattle huts on a lagoon mudbank. 

In the 6th century, Venice allied it- 
self with the Byzantine Empire, and 
from the 9th to the 13th centuries the 
emerging Venetian culture was saturat- 
ed with Byzantine prototypes. Venice, 
in fact, was the main valve through 
which Byzantine influence in art, archi- 
tecture, literature and scholarship was 
pumped into Italy. By one of the treach- 
erous ironies of politics, it was a Vene- 
tian doge who, in 1204, diverted the 
Fourth Crusade to sack Constantinople 
from end to end, destroying the Byzan- 
tine hegemony forever. 

The ancient and Oedipal bond be- 
tween the two cities is the subject of what 
must be the most beautiful exhibition 
to be seen anywhere in the world this 
summer. “Venice and Byzantium,” a 
collection of some 130 works ranging in 
date from the 4th to the 17th centuries, 
is on view at the Doges’ Palace in Ven- 
ice until Sept. 30. 

Aloof Abstraction. The material 
is mostly drawn from Italian museums 
and churches, and it has its gaps, caused 
by the inimitable pigheadedness of Ital- 
ian art bureaucracy. Thus Ravenna 
would not lend the most important sin- 
gle Byzantine object in Italy, the 6th cen- 
tury ivory throne of Maximian. All the 
same, one could not wish for a better in- 
troduction to Byzantine influence in 
Italy—not only the works made in Con- 
stantinople and then imported or loot- 
ed, but also the ones made by the art- 
ists of the Adriatic coast. All the canons 
of Byzantine style are there: the litur- 
gical stateliness of form, the encyclope- 
dic richness of ornament and material 
(gold, silver, precious stones, enamel), 
the sublime monotony of pose and ges- 
ture by which the human figure was de- 
picted only as the dwelling place of a 
thought or a doctrine, the flat mantle of 
peacock colors, the linear arabesques. 
An ivory carving like the 10th century 
Apostles John and Paul—their long-toed 
feet, under the prismatic ripple of drap- 
ery, as articulate as hands—shows the 
almost neurotic tenderness that the By- 
zantine style could muster, But the more 
usual tone of high Byzantine art was an 
aloof abstraction. 

Such figures as the majestic green- 
feathered angel and the rigid Madonna 
on the lunette fresco from Sant’Angelo 
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in Formis (see color overleaf) are flesh- 
made-geometry. Even when a mosaicist 
tried to be more “naturalistic,” as the 
Venetian artist who executed a Head of 
an Apostle in Rome around 1218 seems 
to have done, the medium itself—thou- 
sands of glass cubes like colored teeth 
—automatically formalized the work. 
From the resources in Venice it 
would have been easy to put together a 
glamorous exhibition aimed at the Vol- 
pone in every tourist: much dazzle, lit- 
Ue information. But for Art Historian 
Sergio Bettini, who chose the objects and 
wrote a provocative catalogue essay, 
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10TH CENTURY APOSTLES JOHN & PAUL 
Emblems of the Serenissima. 


“Venice and Byzantium” offered a less 
obvious opportunity: chiefly, that of pre- 
senting early Venetian art asa paradigm 
of its city, the incomparable Serenissi- 
ma. There was, he proposes, a sort of ab- 
original will-to-form that pervaded all 
Venetian design from chalices to cam- 
panili, and he treats the art on view as 
“emblems of the city’s period of forma- 
tion,” their look determined as much by 
environment as by the imported can- 
ons of Byzantine style. 

Paolo Veneziano, the greatest Vene- 
tian artist of the 14th century, was man- 
ifestly not a Byzantine, though he may 
have studied in Constantinople. In his 
Discovery of St. Mark’s Body in San 





Marco the figures have lost their fron- 
tal stiffness, they are united by a won- 
derfully rhythmic and supple line. For 
all the impacted geometric splendor of 
costume and marble inlay, this is a 
painting and not an icon. But why 
should Venetian art up to and includ- 
ing Paolo have been so exclusively pre- 
occupied with flatness, arabesque and 
color, instead of following Giotto’s path 
toward monumental solidity and the 
“real world”? 

Visual Experience. Because, Bet- 
tini suggests, the Venetian world, though 
just as real, was different. The entire vi- 
sual experience of the Venetians, 
living on low mud islands and gaz- 
ing across sheets of water whose 
colors shifted under that immense 
dome of Adriatic sky, predisposed 
them toward color and flatness. 

Even in architecture, the clas- 
sical Italian experience of solid 
and void does not quite apply to 
Venice: the Doges’ Palace, no less 
than its contents, is a construction 
of colored surfaces. One of the 
pleasures offered by “Venice and 
Byzantium” is to step outside the 
gallery and see the ideas of the 
art replicated and magnified in its 
macrocosm, the city itself. Both 
reveal a unique and now lost way 
of giving shape to the world. 

Venice was always revealing 
its curiously heteroclite taste. At 
first, one might suppose a device 
like the 12th century perfume 
burner from the Treasury of St. 
Mark’s was the very essence of By- 
zantinism. Given the chance, the 
Byzantines would certainly have 
built their churches in gold and 
silver to emulate the Bible’s de- 
scription of the New Jerusalem. 
So one might read this perfume 
burner, with its Greek plan and 
five pierced and bubbling domes, 
as a fantastic architectural model 
for the greater fantasy of St. 
Mark’s Basilica. Even the plaques 
in jts base, depicting centaurs, si- 
rens and griffins, suggest the an- 
tique bas-reliefs that remain em- 
bedded in the walls of St. Mark’s. Yet 
the domes and the sinuous palm-leaf 
decorations are not Byzantine in form 
but Arabic, and the whole thing was 
made in southern Italy. The Venetians 
made a church out of it by soldering 
crosses to its conical towers. 

Piling use on use, like layers of Adri- 
atic silt left by successive tide-flows, it- 
self the prototype of civic eclecticism, 
Venice lent its rich, illusory profile even 
to the works of art it imported. They, 
like everything else in the city, have en- 
dured sea changes. *Robert Hughes 


Paolo Veneziano’s “Discovery of St. 
Mark’s Body in San Marco,” 1345 
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Perfume Burner, silver and gilt, 12th century 





“Head of Apostle,” mosaic, circa 1218 





Viewpoints 


Early one recent morning, two 
groups of women clad in nightgowns 
could be glimpsed on New York tele- 
vision madly wheeling two brass bed- 
steads up and down a sun-drenched 
parking lot, squealing and squawking, 
while a well-dressed humanoid alter- 
nately shouted encouragement and in- 
sults from the sidelines. 

Public Broadcasting starting its day 
with an old absurdist film from Roman 
Polanski’s student days? No, just the 
game-show people beginning theirs with 
Truth or Consequences, the first of no 
fewer than 25 half-hours of vapid-fire 
questions and gaudy prizes. On through 
the day come a succession of dazzle-den- 
tured, sharp-suited emcees, attempting 
to smother their contempt for their work 
and their contestants under a line of 
chatter as false as a roofing salesman's 
guarantees. 

The networks alone provide 18 of 
these programs, syndicators the rest. On 
WNBC-TV in New York, you can see nine 
game shows in a row. Seven of the top 
15 daytime productions nationally are 
quizzes of one sort or other. 

Under Pressure. An attempt to an- 
alyze the upsurge in popularity of the 
one television form for which no one 
but a network vice president has a kind 
word would defy the best minds in so- 
ciology. However, man’s need to prove 
himself superior to his peers probably 
has something to do with it. Any bright 
pre-adolescent can answer most of the 
questions—High Rollers recently re- 
quired a contestant to give the location 
of the Boston Tea Party—in the priva- 
cy of home, away from the pressure of 
the studio. The fantasy that one could 
do well up there if he (or she) just had 
the price of a ticket to New York or 
Los Angeles must spring eternal. 

So do greedy thoughts, especially in 
an inflationary economy where every- 
one could use a few thousand dollars to 
clean up the bills or buy a matched set 
of motorbikes to get away from it all. If 
cash is the object, New York is the place 
for the potential contestant to head. Los 
Angeles, on the other hand, is into mer- 
chandise. Indeed, regionalism appears 
to account for the major differences in 
format between the shows. 

Besides stressing money, New 
York-based games, like Winning Streak 
or The $10,000 Pyramid, tend to resem- 
ble life in the city itself. They reward 
the ability to stand up under pressure 
—from the clock, from the fear of los- 
ing winnings accumulated in earlier 
rounds of competition. On the whole, 
they are more sedentary, rely less on 
flashy stagecraft for their appeal than 
the Los Angeles games. 

The latter particularly reflect the in- 
fluence of nearby Las Vegas. The Jok- 
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HOST ART FLEMING & CONTESTANTS ON JEOPARDY! 


er’s Wild offers giant slot machines that 
inform players of their question catego- 
ries and winnings. Gambit is a varia- 
tion on blackjack, while High Rollers is 
essentially a dice game with questions 
worked in. There are more celebrities 
—and more well known—on the L.A. 
shows. A huge pool of talent whose 
prime-time series have been canceled 
are glad to pick up this bargain-base- 
ment work. The computer- 
like electronics of the score- 
keeping on these shows is 
probably a fallout from the 
region’s interest in space-age 
technology. The emphasis on 
rewarding winners with the 
matériel of the good life—pa- 
tio furniture, camping equip- 
ment and cars, cars, cars 
—suits the fabled Southern 
California life-style. It would 
never occur to a Manhattan- 
based producer that such 
stuff could be thought of as a 
necessity, not a nuisance. 

Objectionable as the 
game glut is as a phenom- 
enon, there are a few bright 
—or at least less dim—spots 
on the schedule. The new 
Bill Cullen show, Winning 
Streak, is a kind of boardless 
Scrabble that becomes brain- 
busting when contestants try 
to make words of more than 
five letters with thousands of 
dollars in earlier winnings on 
the line. Split Second requires 
three participants to answer 
hard three-part questions 
Concentration calls for the 
ability to do just that. The 
idea is to remember the prizes 
hidden behind numbers and 
match two of them to win the 
object. Split Second offers a 
nicely sadistic bonus to the 
day’s big winner. He gets to 
select a car from among five 
beauties, but may keep it only 
if he picks one whose motor 
is set to start 

The long-running Jeop- 
ardy!, which requires contes- 
tants to supply the questions 
to tough answers, is marred 
mainly by Host Art Flem- 
ing’s incessant administra- 
tion of extreme unctiousness. 
Match Game 74, daytime’s 
top-rated show, has hokey-jo- 
key questions (What did the 
cannibal say when he fin- 
ished off Euell Gibbons?) but 
is graced by the relaxed pres- 
ence of Gene Rayburn, the 
most palatable of the hosts. 

Generally, however, a 
day with the games is an anx- 
ious, sweaty thing—like the 
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fever dream of a dull-witted materialist 
As an experience, it is far less res- 
onant than watching those former tar- 
gets of cheap-shot cultural critics, the 
soap operas. At least the soaps deal 
with a few emotions other than greed 
The quiz shows, one cannot help con- 
cluding, are just one more thing from 
which the American woman deserves 
to be liberated. ® Richard Schickel 
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A.B.A.: No Show 


In the wake of the Supreme Court's 
extended term, Chief Justice Warren 
Burger begged off his scheduled state- 
of-the-Judiciary speech. Then Vice 
President Gerald Ford suddenly discoy- 
ered that he had another commitment. 
They were not the only dropouts. Of the 
11,000 lawyers expected, only 6,200 
made it to Honolulu for the week-long 
annual gathering of the American Bar 
Association. “Nixon’s resignation took 
the tension out of this meeting,” said 
Lawyer Carl Nielson of Hartford, Conn. 
And after the tension went, the Pacific 
sun and balmy air apparently softened 
all remaining resolve. As a result, at one 
afternoon meeting a 200-member quo- 
Tum could not be mustered for the first 
time in memory. 

Where were the lawyers? In the surf, 
on Waikiki beaches or strolling along 
Kalakaua Avenue with their families. 
decked out in colorful sports shirts for 
the men and matching muumuus for 
their wives. Outgoing A.B.A. President 
Chesterfield Smith of Lakeland, Fla. 
called the no-show performance “de- 
plorable, disgraceful and regrettable.” 
All this past year Smith had been doing 
his feisty best to stir colleagues into fac- 
ing up to the public suspicion and de- 
rision heaped on lawyers since Water- 
gate. The beach bliss-out was a response 
the profession can ill afford. 

Some business was accomplished by 
the members of the A.B.A. House of 
Delegates. They voted unanimously to 
back “fair, just and impartial application 
... Of the law regardless of the position 








or status” of an alleged wrongdoer. That 
less-than-bold proposition was the 
A.B.A.’s way of opposing special legal 
treatment for Richard Nixon. In a more 
forthright action, the delegates voted 
117-110 to support “earned” immunity 
from prosecution for Viet Nam draft re- 
sisters (it could be earned by service in 
the armed forces or in other public-ser- 
vice employment). Talk about legal eth- 
ics pervaded the convention. But little 
was done. On the other major leader- 
ship concern—prepaid group legal ser- 
vices—there was also scant progress. (If 
and when the A.B.A. sets advisory 
guidelines, such insurance programs will 
help give the middle class greater ac- 
cess to legal advice.) 

Deeper Appreciation. Incoming 
A.B.A. President James Fellers, 61, says 
that he is “a bit more cautious and mod- 
erate” than Predecessor Smith, but he 
promised last week to continue the push 
for group legal services and a refurbish- 
ing of the code of legal ethics. A gen- 
eral practitioner in Oklahoma City, Fel- 
lers was president of the state bar in 
1964 when a bribery scandal involving 
nearly half the Oklahoma supreme court 
led to a Fellers-appointed investigating 
committee. Final tally: one justice im- 
peached and removed, two convicted of 
income tax evasion, and one dead be- 
fore action could be taken. “Out of that 
emerged a number of judicial reforms,” 
recalls Fellers. Now, he says, “Water- 
gate has supplied the momentum for the 
profession to develop a deeper appre- 
ciation of their responsibilities as attor- 
neys.” Perhaps so, after the lawyers take 
their leis off. 


ULL SEAMAN 


A.B.A.'S SMITH & FELLERS OUTSIDE MEETING HEADQUARTERS, WITH DIAMOND HEAD BEHIND THEM 
Top-ranked absentees, thousands of truants, and matching muumuus for the wives. 


The Time to Go 


Neither state nor federal statutes au- 
tomatically strip a public official of his 
Office after a criminal conviction. In- 
stead he usually resigns. If he does not, 
he faces the impeachment process; or, 
if he is a legislator, he can be expelled 
by his colleagues. But when should they 
vote, when should a convicted official re- 
sign? After the jury pronounces its ver- 
dict or after the last appeal is exhaust- 
ed? The troubles of U.S. Appeals Court 
Judge Otto Kerner and California’s 
Lieutenant Governor Ed Reinecke have 
given the questions new importance. 

Kerner stood down from his judi- 
cial duties even before he was tried on 
charges growing out of race-track kick- 
backs during his 1961-68 term as IIli- 
nois Governor. But he refused to resign. 
Indeed the House Judiciary Committee 
in the initial stages of its Nixon study 
was also thinking about an impeach- 
ment of Kerner. Last month, only five 
days before he went behind bars and 
one day after his last appeal failed, Ker- 
ner finally did resign. In the 14 months 
since his conviction, Kerner had collect- 
ed nearly $50,000 in federal pay. 

Challenged Status. Reinecke was 
convicted only three weeks ago on a Wa- 
tergate-connected perjury charge. He 
too plans to keep his job. He too is still 
being paid ($2,916.66 a month). But he 
plans to do his work as well. “I am the 
Lieutenant Governor,” he said, “and I 
will be until December 31 [the end of 
his term] or until all post-trial motions 
are exhausted and a judgment is en- 
tered”—which can come no sooner than 
Aug. 30. Republican Attorney General 
Evelle Younger backed Reinecke’s 
view. But he added: “Every Significant 
official act you may perform in the 
meantime may be challenged in the 
courts by persons who disagree with our 
legal conclusions . . . This practical prob- 
lem should be considered by you.” 

Last week an attack materialized. 
People’s Lobby, a California citizens’ ac- 
tion group, petitioned the state supreme 
court for the right to challenge Rei- 
necke’s status. The question may well 
be moot before the courts can deal with 
the basic issues. Meanwhile Reinecke 
continues at his various jobs, which in- 
clude voting positions on the University 
of California board of regents and the 
state lands commission. Although no se- 
rious complications now seem likely, 
Ronald Reagan’s frequent out-of-state 
speechmaking trips technically shift the 
governorship to the next in line. After 
one such recent trip, James R. Mills, the 
State senate president pro tem, com- 
plained, “for the first time in history, 
no one knew who the Governor was. If 
Ed Reinecke didn’t legally succeed to 
the powers of the Governor, then I did. 
No one knew for sure.” 
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Bitter Sweetener 


The U.S. Food and Drug Admin- 
istration was under heavy attack last 
week. In Washington, eleven FDA phy- 
sicians and other researchers told a Sen- 
ate subcommittee that they had been ha- 
rassed, transferred to other projects and 
sometimes overruled when they recom- 
mended against approval of new drugs 
they had tested. Another devastating 
blow to the FDA was the publication of 
the book Eating May Be Hazardous to 
Your Health (Simon & Schuster; $7.95). 
It is an exposé of the agency by one of 
its own employees, Biochemist Jacque- 
line Verrett, who got her doctorate at 
Fordham University. 

In her outspoken book, Verrett 
charges that the American people are 
ill protected against both known and 
suspected harmful effects from the 3,000 
to 10,000 food additives, dyes and sub- 
stitutes now in use. “The FDA's perfor- 
mance, certainly of late, has been out- 
rageous,” she asserts. As she sees the 
FDA, it is a regulatory agency charged 
by law to protect the public’s health but 
too much concerned with the interests 
of big business. It flouts the law by cov- 
ering up health hazards with evasions, 
distortions and misstatements. 

Danger to Fetuses. Recounting 
the cyclamate flap that shook the agen- 
cy in the late 1960s, Verrett notes that as 
early as 1954 a National Academy of 
Sciences panel voiced doubts about the 
safety of the sweetener, which Abbott 
Laboratories had been authorized to 
market in 1951. But no further steps 
were taken by the FDA, and by 1968 a to- 
tal of 17 million pounds of cyclamate 
was being consumed annually. Japanese 
researchers had already reported finding 
that in some people’s bodies cyclamate 
breaks down in part to cyclohexylamine 
(CHA), which is known to be dangerous, 
especially to fetuses and the newborn. 
Verrett and others who had tested the 
sweetener had been circulating adverse 
reports within the FDA. In December 
1968, the associate commissioner for sci- 
ence stated that cyclamates “will be re- 
moved from the GRAS [Generally Rec- 
ognized As Safe] list.” 

By then the scientists had, in effect, 
been overruled by a bureaucratic device 
FDA referred the question of cyclamate 
safety to the National Academy of Sci- 
ences and its working arm, the Nation- 
al Research Council. The prestige of 
these bodies gives a false aura of ob- 
jectivity to their findings, says Verrett, 
because the NRC passes the buck to an 
advisory panel of “experts,” most of 
whom are partly supported by the in- 
dustry concerned or institutions that it 
finances. Such men, says Dr. Verrett, 
“are sometimes jokingly referred to as 
‘Hertz Rent-a-Scientists.’ ” 

The committee’s idea for regulating 
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cyclamate consumption was remarkably 
impractical. It recommended labeling 
foods containing cyclamates to indicate 
a maximum daily safe dose of 3.5 grams 
for adults and 1.5 grams for children. 
How the committee expected cyclamate 
users to read a fine-print label and 
calculate their intake in grams, it did 
not say. 

On Oct. 1, 1969, Dr. Verrett an- 
nounced that she had injected 13,000 in- 
cubating eggs with cyclamate and CHA 
and produced grotesque abnormalities. 
The defects in the baby chicks included 
the seal limbs associated with thalido- 
mide; some of the abnormalities, she 
says, were “actually worse than any I 
had seen with thalidomide.” She report- 
ed her research on a national television 
interview and was promptly and pub- 
licly rebuked, even though she had 
checked with her superiors before go- 
ing on the air. Largely as a result of the 
furor that Verrett raised, Robert H. 
Finch, then Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, declared that cy- 
clamated “general-purpose foods and 
beverages” would soon be taken off the 
market but allowed almost a year’s lat- 
itude for canned fruits. 

Even then, the FDA proposed to 
sanction continued sale of cyclamates 
for diabetics and the obese “under med- 
ical supervision” on a “nonprescription- 
drug basis.” That action would have cir- 
cumvented the Delaney Amendment to 
the food law of 1958, which forbids the 
use of any food additive or substitute 
known to cause cancer in animals. “It 
was,” says Dr. Verrett, “the FDA's great- 
est moment of low comedy.” The agen- 





cy’s own attorneys protested that the 
scheme was patently illegal. Even so, it 
took almost a year for another advisory 
group, which considered “additional ev- 
idence”—actually available more than 
a year earlier—to condemn cyclamates. 
The questionable sweetener was banned 
at last on Aug. 27, 1970. 

Next, Saccharin. The battle is not 
yet over. The cyclamate lobby is cur- 
rently pressing other studies in the hope 
of winning a repeal of the ban. And now 
the safety of saccharin, which, despite 
its bitter aftertaste, came back into gen- 
eral use after the cyclamate ban, is also 
in dispute. Verrett condemns saccharin 
because it produces deformities in de- 
veloping chicks; other investigators have 
found that it causes bladder cancers in 
mice and rats.* 

The trouble with the FDA, says Ver- 
rett, is the same as that in all regulatory 
agencies: too many of its personnel are 
recruited from the industries it is sup- 
posed to control. Furthermore, she says, 
during the cyclamate episode and oth- 
ers, there was evidence suggesting po- 
litical dictation from the White House 
or from the office of the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare. It will 
not be surprising if the FDA now moves 
to defend itself against Dr. Verrett’s 
charges far more swiftly than it ever act- 
ed to ban dangerous drugs, dyes, addi- 
tives or sweeteners. 


*The FDA has just approved a new artificial sweet- 
ener, aspartame, for use on the table and in many 
ready-mix products, but not for soft drinks, or 
foods that have to be cooked. Despite some res- 
ervations about its safety, it should be generally 
available if saccharin is eventually banned 
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At Last: Pension Reform 


Private pension funds constitute one 
of the largest unregulated pools of cap- 
ital in the U.S, economy not subject to 
strict federal regulation. Estimates of the 
money paid into those plans go as high 
as $185 billion, and 23 million or more 
Americans are relying on those dollars 
to help provide a comfortable standard 
of living after they retire. Unfortunately, 
all too many of them have had no real as- 
surance that they will ever see a cent of 
the money. Now workers can breathe 
somewhat easier: Congress is set to en- 
act this week a long-overdue pension re- 
form bill designed to make sure that em- 
ployees collect the benefits they earn 

Left Out. Many scrupulous employ- 
ers, of course, have set up pension plans 
that protect their workers, But since the 
first private pension plans were estab- 
lished about 100 years ago, inequities 
have been common. Some workers have 
discovered that after years of service to 
an employer they had somehow failed 
to qualify for benefits. Others found that 
changing jobs or being put on layoff 
could deprive them of their benefits. The 
disappearance of a company through 
collapse or merger, or the bankruptcy 
of its pension fund because of inept or 
corrupt management (some pension of- 
ficers have been known to lend money 
to friends or relatives at low interest) 
could leave veteran workers with little 
retirement income or none. In one cel- 
ebrated pension catastrophe, when the 
Studebaker auto factory in South Bend, 
Ind., closed in 1963, 4,500 workers un- 
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der age 60 were able to collect only 15% 
of the benefits they were entitled to af- 
ter an average 23 years of service 

The complex, 501-page Employee 
Benefit Security Act would create a Pen- 
sion Benefit Guaranty Corp. (officers: 
the Secretaries of Labor, Treasury and 
Commerce) to insure pensions in much 
the same way that the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corp. protects depositors in 
banks that go bust. With only a few ex- 
ceptions, an employer who sets up a pen- 
sion plan must buy insurance from the 
PBGC. If a company or its pension fund 
goes broke, the federal agency can pay 
up to $750 a month to the workers who 
were “vested”—that is, had gained 
rights that could not be forfeited even if 
they left the company. Generally, the 
bill requires that employees be fully vest- 
ed after ten or 15 years of service. In ad- 
dition, employers must make specified 
minimum annual contributions to the 
fund, give the Secretary of Labor an an- 
nual audit certified by an independent 
accountant, and follow new rules aimed 
at honest management. 

Those provisions are enough to 
make the act “landmark legislation” in 
the view of Bertran Seidman, Social Se- 
curity director of the AFL-CIO. But the 
law does not go far enough to please 
many advocates of pension reform. No 
employer would be required to set up a 
pension plan. Many blue-collar workers 
take their first jobs at 16 but would not 
have to be included in pension plans un- 
til they are 25 (though they must then 





be given credit for three years’ vesting). 
Karen W. Ferguson, a Washington at- 
torney and ally of Ralph Nader, com- 
plains that not requiring full vesting for 
ten or 15 years is unfair, given the high 
mobility of the U.S. labor force: “An em- 
ployee fortunate enough to stay under a 
single pension plan throughout his work 
life will always be better off than his fel- 
low worker who changes jobs.” Noting 
that the bill allows employers to choose 
the vesting plan that costs the least and 
therefore provides the least protection 
to the employee, Ohio State Law Pro- 
fessor Merton C. Bernstein calls the 
measure “a grave disappointment” and 
worries that its passage will destroy the 
impetus for pension reform in the fu- 
ture. He has a point: the present bill was 
eight years in the drafting, under intense 
lobbying pressure all the while. Still, the 
act should go far toward assuring many 
workers of a more pleasant retirement. 


PRICES 
Oil Stays Up 


By the law of supply and demand, 
the sky-high oil prices that are disrupt- 
ing Western economies should be falling 
right now. Oil supplies are exceeding de- 
mand on world markets by 3% to 5%, 
creating the classic condition for a price 
drop. Saudi Arabia continues in its out- 
spoken position as the one producing 
country whose officials have consistently 
argued that it is unrealistic for Middle 
East states to maintain posted prices for 
oil that are four times as high as they 
were last fall. Richer in petroleum re- 
serves than any other nation, Saudi Ara- 
bia announced last month that in early 
August it would auction off some crude 
without setting a minimum price. Its 
plans aroused high hopes, especially in 
the US., that this month would see the 
beginning of the long-awaited price fall. 
But it is now clear that those hopes must 
be postponed. The auction is off. 

Why? The Saudi government has 
not said. Indeed, it has not officially can- 
celed the auction, but neither has it ever 
sent out invitations to Western oil com- 
panies to bid. Possibly the Saudis are 
waiting for some indication from the 
new Ford Administration of just how 
much the U.S. values Arab cooperation. 
But most oil analysts suggest a different 
reason: however sincere the Saudis may 
be in their desire to cut oil prices, they 
are reluctant to disrupt the powerful car- 
tel formed by the twelve members of the 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries. King Faisal’s government ap- 
parently feels that it cannot move un- 
less it gets the support of at least one or 
two other O.P-E.C. countries. 

That it has signally failed to win. In 
fact, after plans for the Saudi auction 
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were announced, government ministers 
from other Persian Gulf oil-producing 
nations hurriedly declared their readi- 
ness to cut back petroleum production, 
if necessary, to keep world prices from 
dropping. Abdel Rahman Al-Atiqi, Ku- 
wait’s Minister of Finance and Oil, 
warned: “If there is any attempt to un- 
dermine oil prices by any party through 
reducing them in an unnatural way, 
O.P.E.C. has a specific plan in hand to 
counter any such attempt. And when I 
say O.P.E.C., I mean all the member 
states without exception.” His statement 
was an obvious exaggeration, since Sau- 
di Arabia is a leading member of 
O.P.E.C., but it nonetheless made a point. 

To some Europeans, who have nev- 
er shared the U.S. optimism that oil 
prices would soon drop, the affair proved 
once again that oil prices are not de- 
termined by economics alone. “The fact 
of the surplus means nothing at all,” says 
Paul Frankel, a London oil consultant. 
A high official of the European Com- 
mon Market adds: “Prices will contin- 
ue to be determined by political, not eco- 
nomic factors.” 

If oil prices do eventually drop, it 
probably will not be as a result of the 
next O.P.E.C. meeting in Vienna in Sep- 
tember. At the latest meeting in Ecua- 
dor in June, Saudi Arabian Petroleum 
Minister Ahmed Zaki Yamani pressed 
for a cut of $2 per bbl. in the posted 
price of $11.65 per bbl. for light crude. 
(The posted price is a theoretical figure, 
but it helps to determine the actual price 
because it is the number on which tax- 
es and royalties levied against the oil 
companies are based.) Yamani had all 
he could do, however, to keep the other 
O.P.E.C. members from raising prices 
still higher. The Saudis are not likely to 
fare better in Vienna. It seems that con- 
sumers in oil-burning countries would 
be well advised not to hold their breath, 


MONEY 
Legal Gold 


Beginning Jan. 1, American gold- 
bugs, who have long been limited to pur- 
chasing coins or jewelry, can legally buy 
the real stuff: gold bars. A bill signed 
last week by President Ford ends a 40- 
year ban against private ownership of 
bullion by U.S. citizens. Administration 
officials insist that the lifting of the ban 
will not affect U.S. international mon- 
etary policy, since the value of the dol- 
lar is no longer closely tied to gold. Be- 
cause gold pays no interest, it makes 
investment sense only to people who ex- 
pect the price to rise sharply or who dis- 
trust other standards of value. But some 
banks and companies are making plans 
to service would-be American Midases. 
Tellers at Sterling National Bank in 
New York City, for example, will sell 
two sizes of gold bars over the counter 
and for the minispeculator, half-ounce 
wafers costing about $80. 
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CARRIER CREWMEN PREPARING TO CHECK WHEELS OF F-14 TOMCAT 


AVIATION 


Help for Grumman? 


Shah Mohammed Reza Pahlavi of 
Iran has such an appetite for American 
military hardware that some wags have 
wondered whether he might be willing 
to use some of his oil revenues to pay 
for the cost overruns that U.S. defense 
contractors often experience. Last week 
it appeared that he really might. The 
Shah’s government offered a loan of un- 
disclosed size to Grumman Corp. of 
Long Island to help it keep building the 
cost-plagued F-14A Tomcat fighter. 
Iran has ordered 80 of the planes, which 
cost $17.8 million each. 

The offer came after the U.S. Sen- 
ate voted down, 53 to 35, a proposal to 
have the Navy, which has ordered 374 
Tomcats, lend Grumman $100 million. 
Grumman had claimed that it needed 
the money immediately to meet its pay- 
rolls. But Senators angrily noted that 
Grumman had reinvested an earlier 
Navy loan in high-yield, short-term se- 
curities and made a net profit of nearly 
$3 million. Some Senators also were an- 
noyed that Grumman had paid divi- 
dends of 15¢ a share to stockholders in 
the last two quarters; Grumman last 
week postponed until next month ac- 
tion on another dividend, but conceded 
that it has the money to pay one. 

The U.S. Government, of course, 
could well refuse to let Grumman take 
a loan from the Shah (whose govern- 
ment recently bought a fourth of the 
shares of West Germany's giant Krupp 
combine at a cost of about $100 mil- 
lion), Democratic Representative Otis 
Pike and Republican Senator Jacob Ja- 
vits of New York are pressing the State 
Department to approve. But it scarcely 
seems in the U.S.’s interest to let an im- 
portant defense contractor become 
financially dependent on a foreign gov- 
ernment. The Pentagon is urging Grum- 
man to seek financing from U.S. banks 
instead. There also is a serious political 
question of how much the U.S, wants to 
assist the Shah in expanding Iran’s 
sphere of military influence. Though it 
can operate from land bases, the F-14 
is designed to be flown primarily off air- 
craft carriers, and Iran does not now 
have any—but high Pentagon officials 
confirm privately that the Shah is in the 





SHAH MOHAMMED REZA PAHLAVI OF IRAN 
A customer comes to the rescue. 


market for two carriers. If he can buy 
them, they probably would be deployed 
not in the waters of the Persian Gulf 
but in the Indian Ocean, extending the 
Shah’s power outside the Middle East. 

a a . 

A loud quarrel also appears to be de- 
veloping over Pentagon purchases of an- 
other important weapon, the Trident 
atomic-powered submarine. In July, the 
Navy ordered the first of the mammoth 
subs from General Dynamics’ Electric 
Boat Division for $285.4 million, the 
highest price the Defense Department 
has ever paid for a single item. Last week 
Defense confirmed that it had acted over 
the objections of the Navy’s director of 
procurement, Gordon W. Rule. 

The contract is for a so-called “firm 
price.” Such contracts often cause trou- 
ble in the case of new weapons whose 
cost is hard to estimate; manufacturers 
find that they cannot deliver for the 
agreed price and ask for more money. 
Rule contends that the Navy should 
have signed a “milestone” contract, un- 
der which the manufacturer is paid le- 
gitimate costs plus a set fee. Democratic 
Representative Les Aspin of Wisconsin, 
a former Defense Department economic 
analyst, agrees and is demanding a full 
congressional investigation. 
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The God Network in Washington 


Just two days before becoming Pres- 
ident of the U.S., amid the tense expec- 
tation of a Nixon resignation, Vice Pres- 
ident Gerald Ford visited the office of 
House Republican Leader John Rhodes. 
What new political turn was being 
hatched, newsmen wondered, in this 
pivotal day of Ford’s career? When the 
session was over the incredulous press 
heard that Ford had simply taken time 
out for a short prayer meeting with 
Rhodes, a Methodist, and a longtime 
Republican colleague from the House, 
Congressman Albert Quie of Minnesota, 
a Lutheran. 

The prayers were not something spe- 
cial for that tumultuous day. The three 
men, plus former Secretary of Defense 
Melvin Laird, a Presbyterian, had been 
holding similar meetings weekly for 
three months, reviving a custom Ford, 
Laird and Quie had first begun in 1967 
Quie says confidently that “we expect 
to continue,” even with Ford in the 
White House—though the place and 
time will change. 

Satan’s Power. The Ford group is 
only one of an intricate web of groups 
and individuals—almost an under- 
ground network—stretching well across 
religious and political boundaries, all of 
them part of a small but growing spir- 
itual renaissance in Washington. It in- 
volves both those who have been hoist- 
ed to power through Watergate and 
those who were toppled by it. Quie, for 
instance, also prays with a Monday 
morning group that includes Senator 
Harold Hughes, occasionally Senator 
Mark Hatfield, and—from January to 
July—Charles Colson. When Colson 
went off to prison last month to begin 
serving a one-to-three-year sentence for 
obstruction of justice, he carried with 
him three Bibles and the promise that 
his prayer-group fellows would keep in 
touch. Other members of the Watergate 
cast who have recently re-examined 
their faith: 

>» James W. McCord Jr., 50, whose 
letter to Judge John Sirica burst the Wa- 
tergate dam, has told friends that ser- 
mons in suburban Washington’s Fourth 
Presbyterian Church had a powerful im- 
pact on his decisions that winter. On 
the first Sunday of January 1973, Mc- 
Cord, a Methodist who had started at- 
tending the church only weeks before, 
heard the Rev. Richard Halverson, 
Washington's best-known evangelical 
preacher, talk about the power of Satan 
that tempted leaders to play God. The 
next week, when approached by White 
House Aide John Caulfield, McCord re- 
fused to plead guilty and remain silent 

> Jeb Stuart Magruder, 39, was 
accompanied by the Rev. Louis Evans 
Jr., of Washington’s National Presby- 
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terian Church, when he was sentenced 
in May for conspiring to obstruct jus- 
tice. Last year after the Watergate af- 
fair had begun to unravel, Magruder 
joined one of the intimate “covenant” 
groups that Evans had started in order 
to feed the “spiritual hunger” in Wash- 
ington. Jeb’s wife Gail joined another 
(also attended by Mark Hatfield’s wife 
Antoinette), The groups are small—typ- 
ically only a dozen people who bind 
themselves to each other through eight 
principles or covenants. The principles 
include a broad sharing of time, ideas 
and possessions when another member 
needs them. His group is continuing Bi- 
ble studies with Jeb by mail and visits 
while he is in prison. 

> Egil (“Bud”) Krogh Jr., 35, recent- 
ly released after serving 44% months in 
prison for his part in the burglary of 
Daniel Ellsberg’s psychiatrist's office, 
had a different kind of experience. 
Krogh is a Christian Scientist, but ac- 
cording to his wife Suzanne had become 
religiously inactive. The Krogh mar- 
riage was on the rocks before the Ells- 
berg break-in, she says, but after it, when 
Bud returned to the practice of his faith, 
the rift was healed. Just before going to 
prison in early February, Krogh visited 
Colson’s new-found prayer group to 
talk about the spiritual rea- 
sons for his guilty plea last 
November. 

With figures like Ford 
and his friends involved, 
Washington's spiritual re- 
newal is clearly not a matter 
of Watergate or gallows re- 
pentance. It has, in fact, been 
growing for years. One of its 
roots can be traced to the ear- 
ly 1950s, when Mark Hatfield 
was a political science profes- 
sor and dean of students at 
Oregon's Willamette Univer- 
sity. A Conservative Baptist, 
Hatfield recalls that his reli- 
gious life was then “totally in- 
stitutional, a matter of legal- 
istic no-nos,” It was to change 
drastically after a sopho- 
more named Doug Coe ap- 
proached him for permission 
to start a chapter of an evan- 
gelical student association. 

Coe, then a physics major, remem- 
bers that he “set up an experiment to see 
if God could really answer prayer, One 
thing I prayed for was that Mark Hat- 
field would become a convinced follow- 
er of Jesus Christ.” The experiment 
seemed to work: Coe’s own intense faith 
won him over, says Hatfield. “Doug 
talked about the Lord as if he were a 
friend, were really present.” 

While Hatfield moved up the po- 
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litical ladder to the governorship, his 
friend Coe broadened his evangelistic 
horizons to include political, profession- 
al and business leaders. In 1959 Coe 
left for Washington to join the staff of 
the International Christian Leadership 
movement, founded in the 1930s by 
Methodist Missionary Abraham Ver- 
eide to promote prayer breakfasts and 
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SENATOR MARK HATFIELD AT MICROPHONE 
An encounter with a physics major. 


personal evangelism among laymen. 

Coe has been the untitled head of 
the Vereide movement—now known as 
“the fellowship”—-since the founder died 
in 1969. The prayer-breakfast idea had 
long since caught wide attention, 
spreading to some 1,800 U‘S. cities and 
towns and at least 40 other countries. 
But the movement has also expanded 
to include many other, less formal en- 
counters: groups that meet to pray to- 
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gether, to study the Bible or to discuss 
personal problems. The fellowship is in 
touch with more than 100 groups in 
Washington alone. Most are broadly ec- 
umenical, and have included Jews as 
well as Protestants and Catholics. Coe 
himself—like Hatfield. Laird and 
Rhodes—attends Halverson’s Fourth 
Presbyterian Church, where fellowship 
leaders meet weekly to set policy 

One thoughtful supporter of the fel- 
lowship wonders whether it is too neu- 
tral on political questions. “Doug never 
raises issues,” observes Wesley Michael- 
son, Hatfield's legislative assistant. “The 
latent assumption is that the solution to 
political problems is to get people con- 
verted and committed to each other 
{But} overseas some of the fellowship 
people are the same generals who carry 
out martial law.” Still, Michaelson con- 
cedes that Coe’s personal, uncritical 
ministry has made him “the real chap- 
lain of the House and Senate.” It has 
also forged ties of concern. When an as- 





FELLOWSHIP LEADER DOUG COE 


sailant shot Mississippi's Senator John 
Stennis, a fellowship member, it was 
Hatfield—one of his foremost foes in the 
Senate—who spent the night at the hos- 
pital fielding phone calls 

Senator Hughes is probably Coe’s 
most devoted convert. Hughes’ long 
spiritual odyssey carried him from Al- 
coholics Anonymous and Methodist 
Sunday-school teaching to the Spiritual 
Frontiers Fellowship, a group of min- 
isters and laymen who explore psychic 
phenomena. “I was looking for Christ,” 
Hughes recalls. “I wanted miracles to- 
day. I wanted to believe in eternal life 
My prayer life was constant, and I read 
the Scriptures, but what I was seeking I 
didn’t find.” Then in 1969 he met Coe 
“a man who lived, believed and prac- 
ticed the Scriptures. So, in prayer, Christ 
gradually came alive to me Hughes, 
who remains a Methodist but worships 
with an independent, neo-pentecostal 
congregation, is quilting the Senate at 
the end of his term in January to de- 
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vote full time to the fellowship’s work 
President Ford will probably pre- 
serve a certain independence from the 
fellowship, despite his close friends in it 
and the likelihood that his weekly 
prayer meetings will somehow go on. A 
lifelong Episcopalian, Ford will contin- 
ue to worship whenever he can in his 
“home parish,” Immanuel Church-on- 
the-Hill in Alexandria, Va. Though 
Ford may get a relatively liberal slant 
on religion from Immanuel’s rector, the 
Rev. William L. Dols Jr., he gets a fun- 
damentalist pitch at home in Michigan 
There he has nurtured a close friend- 
ship with the Rev. Billy Zeoli, an evan- 
gelical minister who is head of Gospel 
Films Inc. of Muskegon, Mich., and 
peripatetic chaplain to a number of pro- 
fessional sports teams. Another, prob- 
ably even stronger evangelical influence 
is Ford’s eldest son Michael, who is cur- 
rently studying for a divinity degree at 
staunchly conservative Gordon-Conwell 
Theological Seminary in Massachusetts 
As for the star-studded East Room 
services that President Nixon once loved 
to lay on for Sunday morning, Ford let 
it be known last week that he plans noth- 
ing of the kind. Even so, down-home 
evangelical American religion has sur- 
vived its vaunted association with the 
Nixon era, and seems even to have been 
given fresh life. One reason may be that 
Ford’s piety, like his presidential style, 
is both straightforward and natural 
—and therefore the more believable 





The Women Priests 


“My brothers,” announced Presid- 
ing Bishop John Maury Allin of the U.S 
Episcopal Church, “the issue before us 
is not the ordination of women to the 
priesthood.” What was in question last 
week, at a hastily convened meeting at 
Chicago's O'Hare International Tower 
hotel, was the good order and discipline 
of the Episcopal Church. For an emer- 
gency session of the church’s House of 
Bishops, 150 prelates had assembled to 
discuss what to do about an extraordi- 
nary breach of canon law in the 3.1 mil- 
lion member denomination: the ordina- 
tion of eleven women as priests last 
month in Philadelphia (TIME, Aug. 12) 

Above the Law. The bishops chose 
not to attack the women directly but 
rather the errant colleagues who had or- 
dained them: three retired or resigned 
US. bishops (the Rt. Revs. Robert L 
De Witt, Daniel Corrigan and Edward 
R. Welles II) and the current bishop of 
Costa Rica, the Rt. Rev. J. Antonio Ra- 
mos, who participated in the ceremony 
only peripherally. One of the leaders of 
the attack was Bishop Harold B. Rob- 
inson of Western New York, who com- 
plained that the ordaining bishops’ ac- 
tion was “a parallel to Nixon. These men 
have placed themselves above the law.” 
Along with two colleagues, Robinson 
followed Episcopal statutory procedure 
and initiated charges against the three 
Officiating bishops. The accusations: the 


trio had broken their vows and violated 
church laws 

Then the House of Bishops took ac- 
tion. In a conciliatory but strongly word- 
ed resolution (passed 129-9, with 8 ab- 
Staining), it expressed “understanding” 
of the rebellious bishops’ feelings but 
said that “they are wrong; we decry their 
{action].” The resolution also challenged 
the validity of the ordinations. “A bish- 
op’s authority to ordain can be effec- 
tively exercised only in and for a com- 
munity which has authorized him to act 
for them, and as a member of the Epis- 
copal college,” the bishops declared 
That wording apparently was strong 
enough for Robinson and his colleagues, 
who withdrew their charges, but accu- 
sations could still be filed by others 

Actually, the House of Bishops has 
been in favor of ordaining women, but 
the measure to allow it failed in a 1973 
vote by the House of Deputies. Women 
priests could possibly be ordained in 
1976, if the next triennial convention 
rules that the language of the constitu- 
tion permits such a move. If a consti- 
tutional amendment is deemed neces- 
sary, two successive conventions would 
have to vote favorably on it 

The women, meantime, do not feel 
that anything can change what has been 
done. “As usual, the church couched a 
lot of brutality in godly language,” said 
the Rev. Carter Heyward, one of the 
eleven women ordained. “I am a priest 
They cannot take that away from me.” 
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Flourishing Academies 


In a ume of shrinking enrollment 
half-filled classrooms and budget crises 
at many colleges and universities, the 
nation’s three largest service academies 

West Point, Annapolis and the Air 
Force Academy—are not only surviving 
but flourishing. This year’s combined 
freshman classes of all three academies 
are the largest in their history, and ap- 
plications to West Point numbered a rec- 
ord 11,000—or 10% higher than in 1973 

Last week, with classes already in 
session at the Air Force Academy and 
summer military training coming to an 
end at Annapolis and West Point, acad- 
emy Officials were elated—but not sur- 
prised—by the growing popularity of 
their institutions. They admit that eco- 
nomics play an important role. Tuition 
costs are rising rapidly at both private 
and public schools, but the academies 
still offer a free education. Also, the 
academy graduate, unlike his civilian 
counterpart, is guaranteed a job; the ser- 
vices can take all the ensigns and sec- 
ond lieutenants the academies can pro- 
vide. Then, too, the antimilitary sen- 
timent of the Viet Nam War years is 
fast fading among the nation’s youth 
Besides, the academies offer a first- 
rate and increasingly broad education 


Even during the turmoil on the col- 
lege campuses, some of them came here 
because they wanted an education,” says 
Navy Captain Ronald A. Campbell, 
who is in charge of recruiting and coun- 
seling potential midshipmen. As an 
added attraction, Annapolis offers a ma- 
jors program in which midshipmen can 
earn bachelor’s degrees in nonnaval 
fields as well as traditional areas such 
as electrical and mechanical engineer- 
ing, naval architecture and ocean en- 
gineering. West Point, which sends 
more than 70% of its graduates on to 
complete graduate school, does not of- 
fer a majors program, but it has lib- 
eralized its electives. Cadets in the so- 
cial-studies department, for example, 
can take political philosophy, micro- 
economics and political and cultural 
anthropology. During the summer, as 
part of their military training, midship- 
men ship out on nuclear submarines 
and cadets can earn helicopter-pilot 
or paratroop wings or take ranger or 
arctic training. Officials say that 
this “adventure training” is not the 
least of the charms of the service 
academies 

One of the traditional, and highly 
criticized, aspects of academy life—haz- 
ing—has been sharply curtailed. “We've 
tried to get the Mickey Mouse, the stu- 


AIR FORCE CADETS DRILLING 
An attractive alternative. 


pid things out of the system,” says Vice 
Admiral William P. Mack, superinten- 
dent of Annapolis. At the Air Force 
Academy, shouting at freshmen is no 
longer de rigueur 

Until recently, the military draft 
also made the service academies an at- 
tractive alternative. But the new fresh- 
men, unpressured by the draft, are in 
the words of Admiral Mack, “all here 
because they wanted to come here from 
the start.” 
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The Psychic Scandal 


The world of parapsychology has 
more than its share of frauds, charla- 
tans and opportunists. But even those 
critics who were openly skeptical! about 
the phenomena reported by the Insti- 
tute for Parapsychology in Durham, 
N.C., seldom questioned the sincerity or 
integrity of Dr. Joseph B. Rhine, the 
institute’s founder, or his staff. Last 
week a shaken Rhine was preparing to 
acknowledge publicly a scandal that 
has already rocked the entire psychic 
establishment. 

In the parapsychological equivalent 
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RESEARCHER LEVY & SUBJECT 
Three assistants ran a check. 


of the famous case of the painted mice 
at Manhattan’s Sloan-Kettering Insti- 
tute (TIME, April 29 ef seqg.), Walter J. 
Levy Jr., 26, the bright, recently ap- 
pointed director of Rhine’s institute, re- 
Signed after admitting that he had fal- 
sified experimental data. 

Rhine, who pioneered E.S.P. (extra- 
sensory perception) research in the 
1930s, has long recognized the need for 
sophisticated techniques, including the 
use of computers, to collect reliable data 
on psychic phenomena. Levy, a med- 
ical student who began working at the 
institute during his summer vacation in 
1969, showed an unusual talent for au- 
tomating experiments and recording 
data. After Levy graduated from the 
Medical College of Georgia last year, 
Rhine hired him as a full-time research- 
er; soon he was promoted to director. 

Levy’s research, elegantly comput- 
erized, was aimed at testing the ability 
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will power (psychokinesis). He had elec- 
trodes implanted in the brains of rats in on rs | too-soft mattress. 
a zone where stimulation gave the an- 
imals intense pleasure. The stimuli were 
delivered at random intervals by a com- 
puter that in turn was keyed to the decay 
of atoms in a sample of radioactive 
strontium 90. Without any outside in- 
fluence, the system would stimulate the 
rats’ pleasure zones 50% of the time. If 
the rats could anticipate the computer 
by E.S.P. or influence the decay of the 
radioactive source by psychokinesis, 
their pleasure score would exceed 50% 
By early May, Levy was reporting 
54% pleasure stimulus scores, indicating 
that the rats had psychic powers. Then 
one of Levy’s assistants became suspi- 
cious when he noticed that the director 
seemed to be loitering needlessly around 
the equipment. With two colleagues, the 
assistant decided to check. From a hid- 
ing place one watched while the others 
helped Levy run a test. They saw him 
tamper with the recorder, causing his 
tape to score high. Another set of 
instruments—installed without Levy’s 
knowledge—confirmed their suspicions 
by recording the expected 50% score. 
Issue of Fraud. The three reported 
to Rhine, who confronted Levy. He con- 
fessed and resigned, later telling friends 
that he had been under great pressure 
to produce positive results and had been 
overburdened by administrative duties 
He insisted that this was the only time 
he had falsified data; after failing to re- 
produce earlier positive tests, he had felt 
a need to force the data to reflect the re- 
sults he expected. Following the disclo- 
sure, Rhine set other staff members to 
work, checking the more important of 
Levy’s earlier findings, and cautioned 
other psychic researchers not to rely on 
these data until they can be verified. 
Levy’s deception was a severe blow 
not only to his mentor but, as Rhine 
sees it, to all of parapsychology. Even 
before he had heard of the Sloan-Ket- 
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The King of Swing 


BABE: THE LEGEND COMES TO LIFE 

by ROBERT W. CREAMER 

443 pages. Illustrated. Simon & Schuster. 
$9.95. 


For baseball fans it is a great mo- 
ment in history—like the Pilgrims’ land- 
ing at Plymouth Rock or King John’s 
Signing the Magna Carta. There stands 
Babe Ruth with two strikes on him, go- 
rilla-chested, monkey-faced, pipestem- 
legged, pointing imperiously to deep 
centerfield. It is the 1932 World Series 
against Chicago in Wrigley Field, and 
when Cub Pitcher Charlie Root fires the 
ball, the Babe hits a vast home run to 
the very spot, winning the ball game 
Unfortunately, things did not happen 
quite that way. But, as Robert Creamer 
demonstrates again and again in this 
book, what really did happen, though 
different, is in some ways better. Ruth 
did take two strikes. Then as the Cubs, 
who thought he had struck out, began 
surging onto the field, the great New 
York Yankee slugger waved them back 
with a gesture that would have done 
credit to the mythical Casey. Holding 
up two fingers, he shouted, “It takes only 
one to hit it.” Then he slammed his his- 
toric homer. 

Dozens of books have already been 
written about Babe Ruth. Four new ti- 
tles will be in the bookstores before the 
end of this baseball season. The one that 
provides the most pleasure, and infor- 
mation, is unquestionably Creamer’s. It 
is the first really adult biography of the 
Babe, as well as one of the best, and 
least sentimental, books about a great 
sports figure ever written. Though it is 
no hagiography, Babe will please wor- 
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shipful sports fans. Sports biographies 
are rarely truthful, and when truthful 
they are customarily boring. Creamer, 
a senior editor of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, 
does not disguise the fact that his hero 
was an overgrown child and far from a 
genius. Ruth, in fact, sometimes had 
trouble remembering the names of fel- 
low players. But he played baseball 
—and lived—with a headlong joy that 
has rarely been matched 

Waterfront Kid. George Herman 
Ruth (Baltimore sportswriters nick- 
named him “Babe” because Ruth at 20 
was the baby of the old Orioles) was 
not, as rumored, an orphan. His par- 
ents ran a Baltimore saloon, but by the 
time he was nine Ruth proved too wild 
for his family or regular schools to han- 
dle. He was packed off to St. Mary’s In- 
dustrial School, a combination orphan- 
age and reformatory. That incarceration 
proved a break for baseball. At St. 
Mary’s, the large and lumpish Ruth 
caught the eye of Brother Matthias, an 
equally huge Xaverian Brother who 
taught him to play every position. By 
the time Ruth signed out of the school 
at 20 to join the Orioles, his skills as 
both a pitcher and hitter were well up 
to major-league standards. He hit .315 
in his first full year in the majors. 

Ruth rapidly became not only the 
Sultan of Swat but an aspiring social lion 
awkwardly eager to say the right thing 
The rude, uneducated kid from Balti- 
more’s waterfront once convulsed guests 
at a formal dinner party by spurning a 
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plate of asparagus. “Asparagus,” he ex- 
plained to his hostess in his politest 
tones, “makes my urine smell.” Aspar- 
agus, though, was about the only thing 
that Ruth would not eat. He used to 
munch hot dogs during practice sessions 
with the Yankees, once put away an om- 
elet made of 18 eggs and three big slices 
of ham. He was equally omniverous 
about girls. During a road-trip series 
with the Browns, Ruth announced 
that he was going to bed with every 
hooker in a St. Louis whorehouse—and 
he proved as good as his word. He spent 
his enormous salary ($80,000 in 1930) 
on clothes, women and cars which he 
often wrecked or petulantly abandoned, 
though he once gave a 1925 Cadillac to 
Brother Matthias out of gratitude. 

He started his career as a pitcher 
and was good enough to win three games 
for Boston in the 1916 World Series. 
When he switched to the outfield in 
1918, he almost singlehanded made 
baseball into a slugger’s game. His 
home-run record has been eclipsed, of 
course, and also the Ruth lifetime bat- 
ting record of .342.* But the Babe’s 1920 
season for the Yankees, during which 
he batted .376, hit 54 home runs, 9 tri- 
ples, 36 doubles, scored 158 times, bat- 
ted in 137 runs and stole 14 bases, is 
still the best year any major leaguer ever 
had. Ruth’s slugging average (the pro- 
duction of extra base hits), a spectac- 
ular .847, remains unsurpassed to this 
day, when an average of .600 is con- 
sidered excellent (Hank Aaron’s slug- 
ging average is around .569). 

Ruth set another unbroken record. 
During the 1922 season, he was suspend- 
*Among the dozen players who have topped it 


are Ty Cobb (.367), Rogers Hornsby (.3$8), Tris 
Speaker (.344) and Ted Williams (.344) 
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' toan MGB’ 


Match them to the B's” quick 
areUileliiare mle ole-1et-mere lal ice) me Lale) 
you'll get the feeling that you are 
part of the car. 

And that it is part of you. 

That's the way we build them. 
The four-speed, short-throw gear- 
box puts your reflexes in touch with 
the robust four-cylinder 1798 c.c. 
engine. And the 10.75-inch front 
disc brakes are there to ease you 
down to just the right speed at just 
the right moment for just the right 
downshift. 

The race-seasoned suspension 
works with the quick action of the 
rack and pinion steering, keeping a 
firm commitment with the road. 

It all comes together whether 
you’re behind the wheel—slaloming 
through the pylons of a gymkhana, 


[SRivist) 


negotiating the curves on a twisting 
stretch of scenic route or arrowing 
down a flat slab of expressway. 
The MGB is complete with full 
sports car instrumentation, includ- 
ing tachometer, trip odometer and 
gauges to monitor fuel level, water 
temperature, oil pressure, and 
battery. MGB also sports reclining 
bucket seats, wrapped steering 
Nvialcic] Meer-tgel-)¢laleMie)| Merete) (-]amuit-le ms 
style wheels and radial-ply tires. 
So give your reflexes something 
to react to. See your MG dealer. 
For his name and address, call 
(800) 447-4700. In Illinois, call 
(800) 322-4400. Calls are toll free. 


BRITISH LEYLAND MOTORS INC. 
Leonia, New Jersey 07605 


The sports car America loved first. a) 
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ed no fewer than five times—for drink- 
ing, being late to games, and disobey- 
ing the formidable commissioner of 
baseball, Judge Kenesaw Mountain 
Landis. (He did not, as has often been re- 
ported, hold the Yankees’ minuscule 
manager Miller Huggins off the rear 
platform of a train or threaten to drop 
him. But he might have.) 

“He was the best-hearted fellow who 
ever lived,” said former Boston Red Sox 
Pitcher Ernie Shore. Apparently that 
was true, except when it came to his 
two wives. (On road trips Ruth tended 
to forget that he was married at all.) 
Fans and teammates loved him, exult- 
ing in his excesses, empathizing with 
his small-boy penitence when disci- 
plined by the ball club, and appreciating, 
as perhaps only those who follow base- 
ball can, the way he cocked his bat, 
stepped into a pitch, swung as if to 
clear the bases. Today only a handful 
of Americans can identify Roger Mar- 
is, who broke the Babe’s season record 
by hitting 61 home runs back in 1961. 
But everyone, even those born after his 
death from cancer in 1948, knows about 
Babe Ruth. Maris was a highly skilled 
athlete. In more ways than one, Ruth 
was a Homeric figure. ® Peter Stoler 


Liebestod in Rego Park 


ENDING 
by HILMA WOLITZER 
223 pages. Morrow. $6.95. 


The wedding of love and death has 
given literature some of its best—and 
most of its worst—moments. Consider, 
for example, the timeless tragic passions 
of Tristan and Iseult and the disposable 
bathos of Love Story. In Ending, Hilma 
Wolitzer’s first novel, there is neither an 
emerald love cave nor an ivy-covered 
campus to enhance the relationship of 
love and death. The setting is Rego Park, 
Queens, a part of New York City where 
thousands pursue their lives in middle- 
income high-rises not far from one of 
the largest and dreariest cemetery com- 
plexes in the world. The story is about 
a young mother named Sandy Kaufman 
who must confront the irreversible truth 
that her 32-year-old husband is dying 
from multiple cancer of the marrow. 

Jay Kaufman is a television cam- 
eraman, lanky, easygoing, well liked. 
Focusing on the hard legs of show girls 
and the putty faces of comedians is only 
his job. His life is with Sandy, their two 
small sons, and with New York City it- 
self. As an amateur still-photographer, 
Jay loves to roam the city and poke his 
lenses into the varied faces of his fellow 
New Yorkers. Sometimes, when startled 
out of their reveries, they poke back. At 
home he arranges his photos on the bed 
yo casually plans to publish them in a 

k. 


Jay is ripe with innocence. He is old 
enough to have savored love and father- 
hood but still too young for the restless- 
ness and self-recrimination that often 
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HILMA WOLITZER 
Self-ministering angel. 


accompany the onset of middle age. It 
is difficult to think of rebellious cells 
fanning out through his body, turning 
his blood to water. For Sandy, whose 
life suddenly becomes a ritual of baby- 
sitting arrangements and hospital vis- 
its, death infiltrates past the eggshell 
phrases of doctors, through false hopes, 
the increasingly embarrassed concern of 
neighbors, and even such things as her 
sudden piercing awareness that there is 
less laundry. 

Death skins her eyes, allowing her 
to prepare for loss by making her more 
vulnerable and open to experience. And 
there is still plenty of that. Her best 
friend, who also lost a husband when 
he ran off with another woman, drags 
Sandy to a group-grope therapy session. 
It is not her thing, though in her own 
graceful way she learns to take risks with 
strangers. Riding a bus to Atlantic City 
during a brief stand-down from her 
deathwatch, she holds the hand of a 
grossly fat woman who has spilled out 
her troubles, She suspends the usual fear 
and suspicion when a middle-aged man 
keeps intercepting her in the hospital 
parking lot to make pathetic and harm- 
less advances. 

Under the trying circumstances, 
nothing Sandy does seems inappropri- 
ate. The secret of her appeal and depth 
is that she is a ministering angel who 
also ministers to herself. She has an art- 
ist’s sense of what is real and what is 
merely tactful. When her husband's doc- 
tor cops out and leaves her to tell Jay 
that his illness is incurable, Sandy's in- 
Stincts are superb: “I wanted to do it 


while he was still able to walk. It seemed 
immoral somehow to tell a dying man 
the miserable and imminent truth when 
he was helpless, lying down in the very 
path of the words.” 

Ending could easily have been a 
dreadful book. Instead, it is an extraor- 
dinarily good one. Each of its 40 short 
chapters contains a quiet surprise or nu- 
ance that is all the more effective be- 
cause it springs from the most familiar 
sources. Author Wolitzer, a Long Island 
housewife and mother of two, practices 
realism at its best. Her novel is not a di- 
rect imprint of close personal experi- 
ence. It is an imaginative act that con- 
templates the world without the 
lachrymose bitterness that made an anx- 
ious Hemingway demean life by calling 
death an old whore. ®R.Z. Sheppard 


Lots of Lunch Meat 


THE DEATH OF THE DETECTIVE 
by MARK SMITH 
596 pages. Knopf. $8.95. 


At the outset, a wealthy and evil 
man named Farquarson lies dying in his 
mansion in Lake Forest, Ill. Years ago 
he railroaded his redundant wife into a 
mental institution, where she had a son 
by another inmate. Said inmate, a vi- 
olent man named Helenowski, vowed 
deadly vengeance on the world. As the 
novel begins he has escaped and is busy 
killing people. 

Farquarson telephones a middle- 
aged detective named Arnold Magnu- 
son. A widower, full of regretful guilt 
and woe, Magnuson wants to atone for 
his life by catching the criminal. He 
roars about Chicago and its suburbs in 
an antique Duesenberg, arriving at the 
scene of murder after murder too late 
to do anything except get blood on his 
shoes. Over and over again, and very 
well, the author describes the Duesen- 
berg, describes the rush of night driv- 
ing, the murders, the blood and Mag- 
nuson’s florid mental state. 

Though the plot is like a Ross Mac- 
donald garden of sin buried and retri- 
bution delayed, the book resembles a 
conventional detective story only when 
Mark Smith's whim turns to parody. 
Like the two dozen other fully drawn fig- 
ures who crowd the story, Detective 
Magnuson seems something less than 
real, and neither the reader—nor the 
author—is sure just how seriously to 
take him. 

Author Smith also offers two ba- 
roque subplots, one involving the lost 
identity of Mrs. Farquarson’s son, now 
grown to adulthood and doubt, and the 
other an entirely self-contained gangster 
movie. They are irrelevant but great fun 
to read—a fragment of boozy conver- 
sation in a bar or a bedroom, a Polish 
picnic with a cast of thousands, a gang- 
land execution in which the 400-Ib. guest 
of honor is carted to a packinghouse and 
recycled as lunch meat. 

Smith, 38, is an associate professor 
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_  Howthree . 
insurance companies 
found that there's more 
toa computer than 


Sending out bills. 


Locked away in the giant billing com- 


puters of the insurance industry are 


millions of bits of demographic data. 


The question has always been, how to 

put this singular wealth of information 

to maximum sales and marketing use. 
Recently, three major life and 


high demographic area. 

¢ In the highest fifth, 63% of all 

policies written were renewed, against 

only 31% in the lowest ZIP Code fifth. 
Naturally, this and other ZIP 

Marketing information has a tremen- 

dous bearing on sales planning, 


property/casualty companies used _—“\agency location, and advertising 
ZIP Marketing to study several \ © emphasis. ZIP Marketing indicates 
hundred thousand policyholders 7] _ several ways of achieving desired 
under the lens of U.S. Census ZIP | A goals at a lower cost per policy. Of 
Code demographics. The objective: ace: course ZIP Marketing analysis 
to isolate those areas of superior per- Wa ‘works equally well for other indus- 
formance and potential--ZIPs ai \ SV? tries: among them, appliances, 
where policy sales and renewals \—s CAA autos, travel, home fur- 
are far above the national norm. (4 . nishings, even packaged 
The results were dramatic. goods. It provides a geo- 
Individual companies found 
such facts as: 
¢ 71% of their policies 
were sold in ZIPs that 
account for just two- § 
fifths of the population. Qy7}_ | 
* 90% of the premium "oN? 
income came from a similar || 


TIME:ZIP Marketing 


demographic fix on cus- 
: tomers, unavailable from 
any other source. 
) Now, what can we do for 
Y/ you and your market? Ask 
your TIME representative for 
the facts on ZIP Marketing. 


‘Dip Marketing la 2 Registered Service Mark of Time Inc 








Here’s 


How 
You Can 
Sponsor 


A Child 


Here’s What You Do 


e Fill out your name and address 
on the coupon. 

@ Indicate your preference of boy 
or girl, and country. 

OF «0% 

@ Check the box marked “Choose 
any child who needs my help,” 
allowing us to assign you a child 
from our emergency list. 

e Enclose your first monthly 
check. The cost is only $15 each 
month to help a child who needs 
you. 





Here’s What You Will Receive 


e@ In about two weeks you'll receive a 
Personal Sponsor Folder with photo- 
graph and information on the child you 
sponsor and a description of the project 
where the child receives help. 

e Later on...a “welcome letter” 
the overseas field office. 


e@ Progress reports on the child when you 


request them. 
e A Christmas greeting from the child. 


e@ The opportunity to write directly to the 


from 


child. You will be given the mailing 
address and detailed instructions on 
mail to your child’s country. 

Letters from the child answering your 
correspondence. You receive the child's 
original letter and an English transla- 
tion from an overseas office. (Staff 
workers help children unable to write.) 
And the satisfaction that comes from 
helping a deserving child. 


Here’s What Your Sponsored Child Receives 


e@ In children’s homes: supplementary 


e Special aid depending on the country 





food, clothing, medical care, and dedi- 
cated housemothers. 

In Family Helper Projects: school sup- 
plies and clothing, medical assistance, 
emergency food and shelter, and family 
guidance from a trained child care 
worker. 





Write today: Verent J. Mills 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, 


I wish to sponsor a [] boy [7 girl in 
(Co) a 
(_) Choose any child who needs my help. 
Twill pay $15 a month. I enclose first pay- 
ment of $____t. Send me child’s name, 
story, address and picture. 

staat sponsor a child but want to give 





{_] Please send me more information. 


and the type of project. 


e Psychological support because the child 


knows you care. 


Sponsors are urgently needed for children 
India, Guatemala and Indo- 


in: Brazil, 
nesia. 


Inc. Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 


Name. 

PION cnr 
City. 

—_———— ee ey 


Registered (VFA-080) with the U.S. Government's 
Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid. 
Gifts are tax deductible. Canadians: Write 1407 
Yonge, Toronto 7. 712084 
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MARK SMITH 
Garden of buried sin. 


of English at the University of New 
Hampshire and the father of four daugh- 
ters. His large and eccentric melodrama 
is marked by lavish skill at doing what 
novelists always need to do—write 
scenes, weave narrative threads, hatch 
and construct characters, see and smell 
and feel and describe. Good sentence 
piles upon good sentence until the nov- 
el sags and cracks. What it sorely needs 
is a blue pencil and an artistic point 
of view. ® John Skow 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 
1—Tinker, Tailor, Soldier, Spy, 
le Carré (1 last week) 
2—The Dogs of War, Forsyth (2) 
3—Watership Down, Adoms (3) 
4—Jaws, Benchley (4) 
5—The Fan Club, Wollace (5) 
6—Cashelmara, Howatch (7) 
7—My Life as a Man, Roth (6) 
8—If Beale Street Could Talk, 
Baldwin (8) 
9—Break-Heart Pass, Maclean (9) 
10—The Front Runner, Warren 


NONFICTION 

1—All the President‘ s Men, 
Bernstein & Woodward (1) 

2—The Gulag Archipelago, 
Solzhenitsyn (2) 

3~—You Can Profit from a Monetary 
Crisis, Browne (3) 

4—The Memory Book, 
Lorayne & Lucas (6) 

5—Alive: The Story of the Andes 
Survivors, Read (5) 

6—The CIA and the Cult of 
Intelligence, Marchetti 
& Morks (4) 

7—The Wall Street Gang, Ney (8) 

8—Times to Remember, Kennedy (7) 

9—Working, Terkel 

10—Plain Specking: An Oral 

Biography of Harry S. Truman, 
Miller (9) 
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fez ries 
Rot etl Mahetndill 


Married. Marvin Mandel, 54, Gov- 
ernor of Maryland; and Jeanne Black- 
istone Dorsey, 37, descendant of one of 
Maryland's founding families; both for 
the second time; in a Jewish ceremony 
in Annapolis. Mandel and his first wife 
Barbara (‘“Bootsie”), 54, who for five 
months refused to leave the Governor’s 
mansion following her husband’s pub- 
lic declaration that he intended to marry 
Mrs. Dorsey, were divorced just half an 
hour before the wedding. The bride di- 
vorced former Maryland State Senator 
Walter B. Dorsey in 1969. 

. 


Died. Mrs. Park Chung Hee, 49, 
highly esteemed First Lady of South 
Korea (see THE WORLD). 


. 

Died. I. Robert (“Bob”) Kriendler, 
60, Marine Corps veteran of World War 
II and urbane president of the 21 Club, 
Manhattan's lavishly appointed former 
speakeasy that offers social status along 
with costly food and drink, youngest of 
the four brothers who steered “friends 
of the house” to the right tables over 
the years; of a heart attack; in West- 
hampton Beach, N.Y. 

. 

Died. Clay L. Shaw, 61, the only per- 
son ever to stand trial for the assassi- 
nation of President John Kennedy; of 
cancer; in New Orleans. In 1967, two 
years afler his retirement as managing 
director of New Orleans’ International 
Trade Mart, Shaw was accused by New 
Orleans District Attorney Jim Garrison 
of conspiring with Lee Harvey Oswald 
to kill J.F.K. After many months of 
noisy proceedings—during which Gar- 
rison produced a motley assortment of 
informants and witnesses—the jury took 
less than an hour to acquit Shaw in 
March 1969. Garrison then tried to pros- 
ecute Shaw for perjury but was stymied 
by the federal courts. 


. 

Died. Karl Earl Mundt, 74, former 
Republican Senator from South Dakota; 
in Washington, D.C. A college speech 
teacher before his election to Congress in 
1938, the stocky, amiable Mundt applied 
his oratorical talents to the cause of 
American isolationism before Pearl 
Harbor awakened him to international 
concerns. A supporter of the United Na- 
tions and sponsor of the bill creating the 
Voice of America, he became a tough 
postwar anti-Communist. As acting 
chairman of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee, he helped young 
Richard Nixon push the investigation of 
Alger Hiss. Elected to the Senate in 
1948, Mundt reluctantly chaired the Mc- 
Carthy-Army hearings six years later. 
After suffering a stroke in 1969, he re- 
fused to resign and in February 1972, he 
became the first Senator ever to be 
stripped of seniority and key committee 
assignments by his fellow legislators, 
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The gold and oi! crises hove olready this yeor toppled govern- 


ments around the world, including England, France, Portugal, 
Israel, Germony, Canada, Italy ond maybe even the U.S. 


What connection does Dines see with recent stock collapses in 


LETTER Polaroid, Combustion Eng, Con Ed, Research Cottrell, Damon? 
INFLATION 


has never been Inflation appears to be accelerating toward its finct phoses, 


ond all inflations have always ended in tragic deflations. 
more bearish. Gude Cin'teat instar oon Ces Kee eae kee 
incomes con possibly be consuming as much as they did a year 
Find out whyDinesis Si "rn7ct cnet eeereeee 
convinced this market is ensiory leaders donot fully understand gels. Wall Steet, 
very vulnerable, but why  ‘ivcea volume, is sow Roclly beginning 0 get interested In 


. B Idn* 
golds and silvers look sald, Shouldn't you, low P/E's 
higher. Low P/E Ratio Industrials do not impress THE DINES LETTER 
because, in their opinion, 1975 earnings will decline more 
than most now believe, Con Edison and Franklin Bank dividend 


issi ly the inning, in Dines’ opinion. THE 
What GOLDS could DINES LE rT TER pred ated pepemabaed mace, short sabes than 
now, which is why they say they ore so bearish, despite many 


; i bea ket rallies, Soo; loter Di it ot & : 

earn if the p rice of mane porined bref on Sich ond silvers ond qelke beat lane 
e industrials—be o LETT reader at that time. 

GOLD is at Find out what Dines thinks recent currency turmoil could mean 


to you. Find out why Dines so vehemently believes golds and 


$100 . $125 . $1 50 silvers should not be traded for ‘‘Technical Corrections," but 


should be held—no matter what. 
PLUS: i H i 
$180°$200-$500  Guas tetas secs e te ot eee te 


feature on 8 leading currencies, showing which would be most 

bocked by gold, and which are safest to be in at various gold 
Let THE DINES LETTER show you a prices. IN ADDITION: A speciol chart of gold's relative 
table of 1974, 1975 and 1976 earn- strength back to 1948, what it looks like now, and what it 
ings and dividend estimates of over means. LET THEM SHOW you actual chorts, with Trendlines 
35 gold mining shares at various gold drawn in for you, and specific advice (buy or sell short) on 
prices, plus charts of each. more thon 75 leading stocks, 


FOR ALL THESE FEATURES PLUS MANY MORE: 
(book reviews, short-term trading stocks, etc.) send no written message. Just include this od, your name, 
address ond $10 for a 4-issue trial to Dept. 84M5. (Payment MUST be enclosed.) Also, ask for information 
on the latest Dines Gold and Silver Seminar; New York in October and London in November. For information 
as to how you can hire Mr, Dines to manage your portfolio, or the portion of it devoted to precious metals, 
through the broker of your choice, call Mr. Souchelli (212) 725-1542; minimum portfolio size is $100,000. 
Private consultations with Mr. Dines are $500 per hour. 


The Dines Letter 18 East 41 St., N.Y., N.Y. 10017 


(Not assignable without your consent.) (N.Y. residents, please add applicable sales tax.) 


= 
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Do you teach social studies or English? Do your 
students find that the usual classroom magazines are 


“kid stuff’? Is there no challenge in the vocabulary and 
concept load, no excitement in the graphics? 


Then consider the TIME Education Program. Your 
students get TIME—a magazine they can grow with— 
at half the usual subscription rate. You, the teacher, get 
a free copy of TIME every week plus free monthly 
teaching aids designed to support and broaden your 
curriculum. 





For details write: 

TIME Education Program 
TIME Magazine 

541 North Fairbanks Court 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 





Boston’s Conquistador 


There is no other delivery like it in 
baseball. After winding up with a spas- 
modic ensemble of twitches, hesitations 
and jerks, Boston Red Sox Righthander 
Luis Tiant turns his back to home plate, 
kicks toward third, then spins around to- 
ward the batter like a pirouetting bal- 
lerina high on amphetamines. As if that 
were not enough, Tiant finally releases 
the ball anywhere from over his head 
to just above his knee. The motion is so 
wild that Comedian Don Rickles has in- 
corporated it into his act. “I think I con- 
fuse the hitters,” Tiant explains. “They 
can’t tell where it’s coming from.” 

He is so right. The latest team to 
swing at Tiant’s pitches was the Cal- 
ifornia Angels. Like nine blind mice, 
they managed to scratch out only four 
hits and no runs last week. That gave 
Tiant his 18th victory, practically assur- 
ing him of a second consecutive season 
as a 20-game winner, with a good shot 
at 25 victories by October. By no co- 
incidence, at week’s end the Red Sox 
had a firm hold on first place in the 
American League’s Eastern Division. 

Being one of the best pitchers in 
baseball is not bad for a man whose age 
is officially listed as 33 but could be 36, 
37 or whatever. His success is even more 
remarkable for a pitcher who was floun- 
dering in the minor leagues only three 
years ago. Excess weight and a cracked 
shoulder blade had apparently ended Ti- 
ant’s career after several solid years in 
the majors, including one 21-victory sea- 
son with the Cleveland Indians. 

Being signed by the Red Sox in 
1971, he says, “was like coming back 
from the dead.” He brought back with 
him a high-octane fastball—still his best 
pitch—a good knuckler, curve and a 
blooper ball that floats by hypnotized 
batters. At the same time, he began re- 
fining the twists and twitches that he 
has now developed to a rubbery art. The 
gregarious Cuban also brought along an 
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inexhaustible sense of humor, a special 
brand of English and an omnipresent 
cigar that he smokes, or chews, even in 
the shower. Red Sox teammates used to 
douse Tiant’s glowing stogies in the 
whirlpool bath; currently, they are more 
respectful. “Now that Luis buys those 
expensive 8-inch Colombians,” reports 
Outfielder Tommy Harper, “we can’t 
dunk ’em like we used to.” 

Tiant now eases along on a salary 
of $75,000 a year. But it is not only mon- 
ey that keeps him going. His father, now 
a gas-station attendant in Havana, was 
a star pitcher for the New York Cu- 
bans in the old Negro Leagues. “Base- 
ball is part of my life,” says Tiant. “For 
us Latins, baseball is in the blood.” Af- 
ter all, he adds, “I can’t complain about 
this game. I have good life.” 


Gaining a Cleathold 


In Oregon, fans of the World Foot- 
ball League’s Portland Storm press to- 
gether in a 27,500-seat stadium built for 
baseball before the Hoover Depression. 
On Randall’s Island in the middle of 
New York’s East River, the quarterback 
of the city’s Stars tosses passes into dark- 
ness as his team plays under lights first 
used 35 years ago at Ebbets Field, where 
apartment houses now stand. (“This is 
the only stadium, and the only league,” 
says Star Defensive End Gerry Philbin, 
“where they decide on the coin flip 
whether they'll take the well-lit side or 
the dull side.”) Despite such antique fa- 
cilities and some equally antique play- 
ers, the twelve teams of the maverick 
World Football League played the sixth 
game of their 20-game season last week 
They are clearly gaining a cleathold on 
the U.S. sports scene. 

There was no doubt that the 
W.F.L.’s debut got a lift from the bitter 
and protracted strike by National Foot- 
ball League players. Until last week, 
when the walkout halted for a 14-day 
“cooling off’ period and striking veter- 
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ans began reporting to training camp, 
the established league’s exhibition sea- 
son had been a disaster with rookies and 
free agents playing humdrum football 
in half-empty stadiums. Even if the 
strike is settled soon, the rancor between 
owners and strikers—not to mention 
bad blood between strikers and veter- 
ans who crossed picket lines—promises 
to linger through the season ahead. 

The W.F.L. has its own woes from 
a scandal that surfaced recently when 
officials of the Philadelphia Bell and the 
Jacksonville Sharks confessed to hyper- 
inflating attendance figures with a mass 
giveaway of tickets. Some 44,000 free- 
bies were handed out to Shark fans for 
the team’s first two home games. A 
whopping 100,000 went to Bell specta- 
tors. “The second game was on TV,”.ex- 
plained Bell Executive Vice President 
Barry Leib shortly before his 48-hour 
suspension by League Founder-Com- 
missioner Gary Davidson. “How would 
it have looked if no one was there?” 

The disclosures not only smudged 
the league’s credibility but helped ob- 
scure signs of genuine fan support. Foot- 
ball enthusiasts in Birmingham, Ala., 
who tried unsuccessfully for eight years 
toland an N.F.L. franchise, have braved 
bad weather to greet the Birmingham 
Americans with an average paid atten- 
dance of 43,000. The W.F.L. has also 
drawn respectable TV ratings (averag- 
ing about 8 million viewers per week) 
with its midweek evening games on TVS, 
an independent television network. 

New Stars. Part of the league’s ap- 
peal lies in its promise to supply more ac- 
tion than the defense-oriented N.F.L 
After each touchdown (worth 7 points), 
there is an extra “action point” (a run 
or pass) instead of the automatic place 
kick. Restrictions against movement in 
the backfield have been eliminated and 
an extra period has been added to break 
ties. So far the new rules have produced 
some high-scoring contests, even though 
the W.F.L.’s play has not been notably 
thrilling. 

Not surprisingly, the new league has 
introduced a mini-galaxy of new stars. 
Bell Quarterback Jim (“King”) Corco- 
ran, a castoff from five N.F.L. teams, 
has finally found a home in Philadelphia 
with his shrewd passing game. In Bir- 
mingham, Matthew Reed, a black quar- 
terback from Grambling, replaced the 
injured George Mira for two games and 
coolly led the undefeated Americans to 
late fourth-quarter wins. 

For all their public optimism, few 
W.F.L. owners are predicting quick 
profits. Chicago Fire Owner Tom Or- 
iger has said that he is ready to accept 
losses of $5 million before making a cent. 
Most owners are counting on the even- 
tual higher value of their franchises to 
recoup their heavy initial outlays. With 
such N.F.L. superstars as Larry Cson- 
ka, Calvin Hill and Jim Kiick sched- 
uled to come aboard next year, the 
W.F.L. investments may well turn into 
winners ahead of schedule. 
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Authentic. 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY « 86.8 PROOF +« @SCHENLEY IMPORTS CO. N. Y..N. Y 





The Table: Used by the famous Scottish poet, Robert Burns (1759-96). It still stands firm and in daily use at 
Dewar House. The Whisky: Dewar's “White Label.” 


The Burns table. "" 


If any whisky deserves to sit upon some lusty Scottish verse. 
Robert Burns’ old table, it is Dewar’s. It is in Perth too that whisky makers 
None would have pleased are sticklers for tradition. . . where 
him better. they still believe there’s 
Asauthentically Scottish only one way tomake 
as the glens and lochs it Scotch whisky and there'll 
comes from, Dewar’s is _ never be another. 
blended and bottled in Bobby Burns would 
Perth, where Burns him- drink to that way of 
self once lived and wrote __ thinking. 


DEWAR'S. fa) 


Dewar’s never varies. “2 
The facts in this advertisement have been authenticated by the management of John Dewar & Sons, Ltd., Perth, Scotland. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


